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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


FIFTY 


UCH WATER HAS PASSED UNDER 
M exxeon Bridge, and under the 
bridges of Paris, New York, 
San Francisco, Berlin, Canton, Tokyo, 
Calcutta, Buenos Aires and Sydney, 
since June, 1899, when Ebenezer 
Howard and a few friends formed the 
Garden City Association. It cannot 
be gainsaid that the effluents from 
many additional metropolitan millions 
have been mingled with that water. 
The high hopes of that little body of 
enthusiasts have been slow in fulfil- 
ment. Only now, after half a century 
of propaganda and experiment, is the 
Garden City idea, in its true form as 
put forward by Howard, becoming 
widely accepted as a key to the. prob- 
lem of urban over-growth. And its 
acceptance by the wiser minds, its 
popularity with the overcrowded 
masses, have not yet issued in the 
turning of the key. They reveal in- 
deed the colossal inertia of the cen- 
tralising tendencies, the insensate 
strength of the institutional interests, 
now public rather than private in 
character, that resist a dispersal 
policy. 
Is this success, or is it failure? In 
the field of opinion the Association, 


YEARS 


always a very small body with minute 
material resources, can claim a most 
astonishing triumph. Howard built 
his great constructive idea on deep 
human desires: the desires for graci- 
ous family houses in garden surround- 
ings, for the urban amenities made 
possible by science and technique, for 
neighbourly communities, for the 
higher standard of daily living implied 
in industrial advance, for reasonable 
nearness to places of work. The first 
of these was so strong that it domi- 
nated all others. Rapid transport 
gave the luckier people the low-density 
dwellings. The other elements in his 
combination were forgotten in the 
suburban rush. The penalty is a grave 
intensification of the metropolitan 
problem. 


At the age of fifty, the Association, 
now the Town and Country Planning 
Association, concerns itself with every 
aspect of land-use planning. But it 
has not ceased to stand for its original 
principles. Stronger in membership 
than ever before, it has need of even 
greater strength. For the struggle for 
a good human environment in the 
cities is not yet won. In a real sense, 
it is only now beginning. 
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The National Parks Bill 


Mr. Silkin’s National Parks and Access to the Countryside 


Bill is now before Parliament. 


It does not do all that en- 


thusiasts had hoped for, but its departures from the Hobhouse 
Reports are likely to make the Bill less alarming than 
it might have been to farmers and other country dwellers. 


by a Special Correspondent 


HE ‘MAIN DEPARTURE from the 
| Hobhouse proposals is the de- 

cision to leave the administration 
of the National Parks with the local 
authorities, under the supervision of a 
National Commission whose functions 
are almost entirely advisory. No 
doubt the merits of this decision will 
be fully discussed during the passage 
of the Bill. But one may doubt 
whether it is either wise or realistic to 
fight the Minister further on what is 
in effect a matter of machinery. He 
was bound to hold that there should 
be as little interference as possible 
with the 1947 Act machinery—at least 
until it has been found wanting—and 


equally bound to maintain the con- 
stitutional proprieties by keeping con- 
trol at the centre in his own hands 
(and, ultimately, in those of the 
Cabinet), instead of handing over his 
responsibilities to an independent 
Commission. 

Perhaps the chief surprise is the 
size of the Bill; it is almost as long as 
Mr. Silkin’s 1947 Act, though it is 
far from having the 1947 Act’s 
fundamental importance. It deals not 
only with National Parks, but also 
with areas of outstanding natural 
beauty, with footpaths, with access to 
uncultivated land and with nature 
conservation. 
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Management in the Parks 


At first sight the National Parks 
provisions are disappointing; there is 
almost less about Parks than about 
any of the other subjects which the 
Bill covers. But granted that the 
administration of the Parks had to be 
left to the local authorities, most of 
the more important Hobhouse recom- 
mendations have been adopted—the 
provision of accommodation, food 
and drink, camping sites, parking 
places and the carrying out of work to 
improve facilities on the Broads and 
other waterways. These are the specific 
objects for which the Park planning 
authorities are empowered to make 
provision, but they are also given a 
wide general enabling power under 
which they can take steps to preserve 
and enhance the natural beauty of the 
Parks and to promote their enjoyment 
by the community. They will, how- 
ever, be expected to work as far as 
possiblé through existing organisations 
like the Youth Hostels Association 
and will not themselves be allowed 
to run hostels and restaurants unless 
they cannot find anybody else able 
and willing to provide a satisfactory 
service. 


Planning Control in the Parks 


In order to understand the precise 
effect of Part II of the Bill, it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind both the grants 
clause and the 1947 Act. The Park 
planning authorities can. develop the 
Parks -and the facilities which the 
Parks offer for enjoyment and open- 
air recreation, but they will only get 
grants, on the management side, for 
the specific objects already mentioned. 
For - planning control the Minister 
intends to rely on the 1947 Act 
machinery—with a number of sig- 
nificant additions. In the first place, 
the National Commission are given a 
general supervision of the-activities of 
the local Park planning authorities, 
with direct access to the Minister if 
their advice is disregarded. Secondly, 
the Minister will normally expect a 
joint planning board to be set up if 
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a Park includes land in the area of 
a number of local planning authorities, 
and in any case one-quarter of the 
members of the Park planning 
authority will be nominated by the 
Minister.. Thirdly, the 1947 Act rates 
of grant have been stepped up in order 
to encourage tree-preservation and the 
removal of unsightly development. 


Existing arrangements for the dele- 
gation of planning control powers to 
district councils are not affected by the 
Bill, nor is there any express ‘provision 
that the planning authorities must 
consult the Commission before giving 
planning permission—presumably | be- 
cause the Minister is satisfied that he 
can give appropriate directions in an 
amended General Development Order. 
The last word will remain, as under 
the 1947 Act, with the Minister: he 
can call in the more important plan- 
ning applications for decision at 
Headquarters, and he can reverse the 
decisions of the local planning 
authority either on appeal or on his 
own motion. It may well be that 
those who press for “ national con- 
trol” of the Parks do not realise the 
extent of the Minister’s powers under 
the 1947 Act. Nor is it always appre- 
ciated that some of the most con- 
troversial of recent planning decisions, 
such as the approval to the extension 
of the Hope Valley cement works, 
have been made by the Minister. 


The National Parks Committee 


Mr. Silkin has apparently tried to 
make up for a certain lack of content 
in the Commission’s powers by giving 
them a very wide range. Their execu- 
tive powers are few and comparatively 
unimportant—they make the orders 
defining the National Parks and areas 
of outstanding beauty, and they run 
the National Parks publicity (one 
would like to see a Max Beerbohm 
cartoon of a National Parks Com- 
missioner “encouraging a proper 


standard of behaviour on the part of 
persons visiting National Parks ”’), but 
their advisory functions include, in 
addition to advice about the Parks and 
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the putting forward of proposals for 
long-distance footpaths, a general 
duty to advise Government depart- 
ments and other bodies on questions 
of natural beauty. 


The designation of areas of out- 
standing natural beauty is apparently 
all that is left of the Hobhouse con- 
servation areas. The only effect of 
designation is to give the local plan- 
ning authorities some rather vague 
additional powers for preserving and 
enhancing the natural beauty of the 
areas, together with increased grants 
for tree preservation, the removal of 
unsightly buildings and certain other 
purposes. 


Footpaths 


The footpaths proposals should com- 
mand general acceptance, although 
there are various points which the 
Minister will be pressed to amend in 
Committee. A clear duty is put on 
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the County Councils to survey and 
map all the footpaths and bridleways 
in their areas within three years. The 
L.C.C. and the County Boroughs are 
exempted from this obligation, but 
may be brought in if they wish or if 
the Minister so directs. Built-up areas 
im the counties may also be excepted 
—a provision which will need careful 
watching, since it is on the urban 
fringes that a high proportion of the 
disputed paths are likely to be found. 
Disputed rights of way are to be 
settled by Quarter Sessions, and the 
Rights of Way Act, 1932, is amended 
so as to provide that a period of 20 
years is sufficient in all cases to estab- 
lish a presumption of dedication as a 
public right of way. 

The Minister has differed from the 
Hobhouse Committee in two im- 
portant respects. In the first place, 
he has not put on the highway 
authorities an absolute duty to main- 
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The Norfolk Broads 


tain all established footpaths and 
bridleways, though by applying the 
ordinary highway maintenance code 
he has given them the same powers 
and responsibilities as they have for 
the repair and maintenance of classi- 
fied roads. Secondly, there is no pro- 
vision for the closure and diversion 
of redundant paths. The district 
councils are empowered to secure new 
public rights by agreement or by 
making public path orders (confirmed 
by the Minister) for the compulsory 
creation of rights, so that an expedi- 
tious procedure for dealing with re- 
dundant paths would have seemed a 
fair quid pro quo. A provision of 
this kind would-do much to reconcile 
the farmers to this part of the Bill. 

There are no Exchequer grants for 
the creation and maintenance of ordi- 
nary public paths. But the Minister 
may pay the whole cost of long- 
distance paths created and maintained 
by the local authorities in accordance 
with proposals submitted to him by 
the National Commission. 


Access to the Open Country 
Perhaps the most debatable part of 
the Bill will prove to be the provisions 
for giving public access to what the 


Bill calls “ open country ”—that is to. 


say, land consisting “wholly or pre- 
B 


dominantly of mountain, moor, heath, 
down, cliff or foreshore (including any 
bank, barrier, dune, beach, flat or 
other land adjacent to the foreshore)”. 
The Bill is an improvement on the 
1939 Access to Mountains Act, which 
is considered to have been unsatisfac- 
tory because it left the initiative (and 
most of the expense) in making access 
orders to private individuals and 
societies, did not provide any compen- 
sation for the landowner and made 
the status of people who were on the 
land as the result of an access order 
in some ways less advantageous than 
that of a tolerated trespasser. 


The permissive power to make ac- 
cess orders is given to the local plan- 
ning authorities, but many will regret 
that the Minister did not follow the 
Hobhouse Report and make the de- 
claration of the public right of access 
a positive duty. On the other hand an 
effort has been made to conciliate the 
farmers and the land-owning interests 
by providing for access agreements, 
and the local planning authority are 
not allowed to make an order unless 
they have tried, unsuccessfully, to get 
a satisfactory agreement. These 
arrangements, however, are fortified 
by powers enabling the local planning 
authorities, the Minister, and the 
Minister of Agriculture, to buy access 
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ha 


land compulsorily if in any particular 
case public ownership seems to be the 
only solution. 

The effect of an access order or 
agreement is that anybody who enters 
on the land without breaking in is not 
a trespasser, so long as he complies 
with the restrictions laid down in the 
Second Schedule. A breach of the 
general restrictions is not, as under 
the 1939 Act, a punishable offence, 
but makes whoever commits the 
breach liable to be treated as a tres- 
passer; this means in practice that if 
he is caught in flagrante delicto he 
may be turned off the land or sued 
for any damage he may have done, 
but in any other event it is likely to 
be virtually impossible for the land- 
owner to prove that a breach of the 
restrictions has occurred. The owner’s 
liabilities are simply stated—he must 
not obstruct access to the land, other- 
wise the intention seems to be that he 
should be under no greater obligation 
towards the rambler than he would 
have. been if the order or agreement 
had not been made. 

The vexed question of compensa- 
tion to owners and occupiers of access 
land is left to be settled, as the Hob- 
house Committee suggested, in the 
light of the experience gained during 
the first five years of access, but pay- 
ments on account may be made in 
cases of special hardship. 


Nature Conservation 


The Nature Conservation provisions 
(which, unlike the rest of the Bill, 
apply to Scotland as well as to Eng- 
land and Wales) fall rather outside the 
main purposes of the Bill, since they 
are designed not for the benefit of the 
visiting public, but for the advance- 
ment of scientific study and research. 
The main purpose is to equip the 
Nature Conservancy, a body set up by 
Royal Charter, with powers for the 
setting up of national nature reserves. 
Power is also given to the local 
authorities to set up local reserves, but 
the other recommendations of the 
Wild Life Report have been reduced 
for purposes of the Bill to a clause 
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requiring the Conservancy to inform 
local planning authorities of areas of 
special scientific interest. It is pre- 
sumably intended that planning 
authorities should then use their 1947 
Act powers to control development 
which might be prejudicial to the 
scientific interest of those areas. 


General 


The Bill gives effect to most of the 
other main recommendations of the 
Hobhouse Report on National Parks. 
Local planning authorities are given 
power to make by-laws restricting 
traffic on public paths and for secur- 
ing good behaviour on land belonging 
to them in the parks and areas of out- 
standing natural beauty and on access 
land anywhere in the country. They 
are also empowered to employ 
wardens on land for which by-laws 
may be made. Restriction of traffic 
on roads in National Parks and areas 
of outstanding beauty will be secured 
by orders made by the county coun- 
cils and confirmed by the Minister of 
Transport. 

Mention has already been made of 
Exchequer grants for the parks and 
special beauty areas. The details are 
left to subsequent regulations, but the 
immediate reaction of the local 
authorities may well be that a maxi- 
mum of 75 per cent., weighted accord- 
ing to the financial strength of the par- 
ticular local authority, is inadequate. 
Only in the improvement of water- 
ways, which may, if the Minister has 
the Broads chiefly in mind, give rise to 
really heavy expenditure; has the 
Minister taken a reserve power to 
pay up to 100 per cent. 

Mr. Silkin will no doubt expect a 
good reception for this Bill. There 
will be many points of detail and some 
of substance to be put right in Com- 
mittee, with criticism coming from the 
amenity interests on one side and 
farmers and landowners on the other. 
But if the Minister can pacify both 
sides in accepting improvements to the 
Bill in Committee he may be proud of 
his record of three major Acts in one 

* Parliament. 
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The Town and Country 
Planning Association 


This year the Town and Country Planning Association celebrates 

its 50th Anniversary. In the following article Desmond Donnelly, 

+ Director of the Association, describes the struggles and achieve- 

ments of the men who have led the Association since its 
creation in 1899. 


By Desmond Donnelly 


MOST OF US HAVE THOUGHT OF THE 
wonderful things we could do for 
mankind if we had wealth, power, a 
voice in the affairs of State. Pos- 
sessing none of these three things, 
most of us resign ourselves to doing 
nothing. Thirteen men who met in 
the offices of Alexander Payne, 
Chartered Accountant, at 70 Finsbury 
Pavement, London, E.C., on June 
10th, 1899, behaved otherwise. They 
came together to discuss the ideas of 
Ebenezer Howard as explained in his 
book, To-morrow, a Peaceful Path to 
Real Reform, and, after hearing 
Howard, formed themselves into an 
association for promoting his pro- 
posals. The formation of the Garden 
City Association (as it was then called) 
was proposed by Joseph Hyder (well 
known as a land reformer) and 
seconded by the Rev. Joseph Johnson 
of North London. Alfred Bishop of 
Tunbridge Wells was elected. chair- 
man, Mr. Payne, already mentioned, 
honorary treasurer, and F. W. Steere, 
a barrister, honorary secretary. This 
meeting contained no very prominent 
men. Those present possessed little 


influence, but the work they began 
has become part of social history and 
one of Britain’s main contributions to 
modern progress. 





Howard’s book had appeared in 
October, 1898, and was widely re- 
viewed. The Times said: “The de- 
tails of administration, taxation, etc., 
work out to perfection. The only 
difficulty is to create the city, but that 
is a small matter to Utopians.” On 
this, Howard drily remarked that he 
could be no Utopian, “for to me the 
building of the city is what I have long 
set my heart upon, and it is with me 
‘no small matter ’.” Others were not 
so sceptical as The Times. Howard 
received many letters of support. After 
a few months of lecturing and meet- 
ing people, he consulted a friend, F. W. 
Flear, and they decided to form an 
association. Thus, the first meeting 
was called. As noted in a recent 
issue Of TOWN AND COUNTRY PLAN- 
NING, Mr. Flear is alive to-day and is 
a citizen of Welwyn Garden City. 

The second meeting was held at the 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, on 
June 21st, 1899. Sir John Leng, 
M.P. for Dundee, in the chair, gave 
an outline of the aims and urged sup- 
port. A council was formed, with the 
mineral-water manufacturer, T. H. W. 
Idris, as chairman, and an executive 
committee was elected. F. W. Flear 
was the first chairman of the executive. 

The annual subscription was a 


is 





SIR RALPH NEVILLE, KC. 


shilling, and by 1901 the contributions 
had reached £241 13s. 9d. At this 
point a change came over the picture. 
Howard learned early in 1901 that the 
well-known barrister, Ralph Neville, 
K.C., had expressed in Labour Co- 
partnership his approval of the Garden 
City idea. He called on Neville, whom 
he had often seen in the Law Courts. 
Neville consented to join the council 
and became its chairman. The Asso- 
ciation took an office and engaged a 
secretary. And here it was equally 
fortunate in choosing Thomas Adams, 
a young Scotsman who had been an 
official of the Scottish Liberal Party. 
The driving force of Howard, Neville 
and Adams floated the Pioneer Garden 
City Company Ltd. in 1902, with a 
share capital of £20,000, for the pur- 
pose of securing a site and preparing 
a scheme for its development as the 
first garden city. At a conference in 
September, 1901, at Bournville George 
Cadbury acted as host to several hun- 
dred delegates from local authorities 
and other bodies, and Ralph Neville, 
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with his training as an advocate, put 
the case for the Garden City Associa- 
tion. In July, 1902, another confer- 


- ence was held at Port Sunlight. These 


two occasions did more than anything 
else to make known the aims of the 
Association. 


Earl Grey presided at the Bournville 
Conference, and almost every news- 
paper gave a report of the. proceed- 
ings. As Howard later said: “ Our 
scheme was at a bound, as it were, 
before the whole country.” 


Beginnings of Letchworth 


Ralph Neville was the chairman of 
the Pioneer Company, and, when 
Letchworth was begun in 1903, the 
chairman of First Garden City Ltd. 
He threw himself into the work, lec- 
tured throughout the country, read 
papers before learned societies and 
gave evidence before Departmental 
Committees. When he became a judge 
of the High Court he resigned his 
directorship but remained president of 
the Association. Sir Ralph Neville (as 
he became) died in October, 1918, and 
a moving tribute was paid to him by 
Howard in the January, 1919, issue of 
Garden Cities and Town Planning. 


Thomas Adams became secretary 
to the Letchworth Company and took 
a leading part in the town’s develop- 
ment. This led him to develop a 
special interest and skill in the tech- 
nical aspects of town planning, and in 
due course to qualify as a Chartered 
Surveyor. In 1906 he started private 
practice as a town-planning consultant, 
attaining world eminence. He was 
the first President of the Town Plan- 
ning Institute, and in 1909 the first 
town-planning inspector of the Local 
Government Board. Later he was 
town-planning adviser to the Canadian 
Government and director of the New 
York Regional Plan. His two sons 
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James Adams and Fred Adams are 
this year’s Presidents of the Town 
Planning Institute and the American 
Institute of Planners respectively. 

Among early supporters of the 
Garden City Association were James 
(afterwards Lord) Bryce, Canon 
Barnett and Clement Bailhache (after- 
wards Mr. Justice Bailhache), who 
was honorary secretary for a time. Mr. 
T. Alwyn Lloyd joined in 1900 and is 
the senior member of the Association 
to-day. Cecil Harmsworth (later Lord 
Harmsworth) joined after being com- 
missioned by his brother Lord North- 
cliffe to write in the Daily Mail about 
Letchworth in 1904. 

As everyone now knows, the archi- 
tects who made the plan of Letch- 
worth were Barry Parker and Ray- 
mond Unwin. Sir Raymond Unwin’s 
pamphlet, Nothing Gained By Over- 
crowding, published in 1912, remains 
one of the classic arguments for low- 
density development, and his book, 
Town Planning in Practice, a major 
text-book. He is also remembered 
for his inspiration of the Tudor- 
Walters Report (1918). The housing 


GEORGE CADBURY (1839-1922) 
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and layout standards in that Report 
had a world-wide influence on house- 
and-garden development and are. in 
advance of niuch that is being done 
to-day. Insistence that Unwin’s stan- 
dards shall not be lowered remains 
a most important aspect of the Town 
and Country Planning Association’s 
work. 


The development of the Letchworth 
estate, acquired after intricate nego- 
tiations in secrecy with separate land- 
owners, is outside the scope of this 
article. A visitor to this thriving in- 
dustrial town to-day may recall with 
amusement that train travellers used 
to stare out of carriage windows at 
the “cranks starting a town” not so 
many years ago. 


The pressure of the members of the 
Association was one of the influences 
which led to the 1909 Housing and 
Town Planning Act. After this legis- 
lation the name was changed to the 
Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association, recognising the wider 
implications of a growing idea. 


International Federation 


In 1912, as a result of the activities 
of E. G. Culpin, then secretary of the 
Association, the International Garden 
Cities Federation was formed with 
Howard as its first President. This 
Organisation, now the International 
Federation for Housing and Town 
Planning, has become the leading 
body for the world-wide discussion of 
these subjects. Its Congresses are re- 
called in a tribute to Sir Raymond 
and Lady Unwin by Professor Steen 
Eiler Rasmussen quoted elsewhere in 
this issue. 


The 1914 war interrupted planning 
propaganda, but a pamphlet by C. B. 
Purdom in 1917 and F. J. Osborn’s 
book, New Towns After the War, in 
1918 led to the formation of a “ginger 
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group,” the National Garden Cities 
Committee, which later was merged 
with the Association. Its aim was the 
adoption of the Garden City idea as 
a national policy. Howard  tartly 
remarked: “If you wait for the 
authorities to build new towns you 
will be older than Methuselah before 
they start. The only way to get any- 
thing done is to do it yourself.” 
Howard put his maxim into practice 


when, with a few thousands sub- 
scribed by friends, he bought the site 
of Welwyn Garden City, using his 
persuasive powers to get the auction- 
eer at the sale to lend him some of 
the money for the deposit. The story 
of a man of nearly seventy years em- , 
barking on the creation of another 
new town has been told by F. J. 
Osborn, C. B. Purdom and _ others. 
For the second time in twenty years 
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the Association’s liveliest members 
were drawn away from propaganda 
to the front line of experimental 
town-building. 


Between the Wars 


In the inter-war years the Associa- 
tion interested itself both in housing 
and planning. The great national 
housing effort of this period was 
dominated by the Unwin standards, 
and the Planning Acts of 1925 and 
1932 greatly increased and extended 
planning powers. 


R. L. Reiss’s work as Chairman of 
the Executive from 1919-1929, and in 
other capacities since, was recognised 
in 1947 by the presentation to him of 
the Howard Memorial Medal, which 
had previously been awarded to Sir 
Raymond Unwin, Barry Parker, Sir 
Patrick Abercrombie, Lewis Mum- 
ford, and Dr. Norman Macfadyen. 


Though the Association maintained 
its advocacy of dispersal and garden 
cities between the wars, the trend of 
development was all the other way. 
- The Chamberlain Committee on Un- 
healthy Areas (of which R. L. Reiss 
was a member), reporting in 1920, was 
the first Government Committee to 
accept the Garden City principle. 
Indirectly it did more, for it converted 
Neville Chamberlain to the Associa- 
tion’s policy and must have prompted 
his decision, when Prime Minister, to 
set up the Barlow Royal Commission 
of 1938-40. 


The Barlow Report and After 


Unfortunately, in this period the 
housing boom ran away with plan- 
ning considerations, despite the ex- 
cellent organisation of the Associa- 
tion by A. T. Pike, who succeeded 
E. G. Culpin and E. McG. Eagar as 
Secretary. 





SIR RAYMOND UNWIN 


A new phase began in 1936, when Dr. 
Norman Macfadyen was Chairman 
of the Executive and F. J. Osborn and 
Gilbert McAllister became Honorary 
Secretary and Organising Secretary re- 
spectively. The Association’s evidence 
to the Barlow Commission, drafted by 
F. J. Osborn, remains one of its most 
important pronouncements (and is still 
obtainable and a must for every 
student of planning). In 1938 the 
Association further changed its name 
to the Town and Country Planning 
Association and broadened its basis. 
The missed opportunities of World 
War I did not go begging again, and 
from 1940 onwards the Association's 
many conferences and publications 
exercised a profound influence in the 
shaping of national policy. The mem- 
bership greatly increased, testifying to 
the widespread desire that the mistakes 
of 1919-1939 should not be repeated. 
Many other organisations accepted 
the National Planning Basis of the 
Association drawn up in 1941; and 
gradually the Coalition Government 
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committed: itself to the main recom- 
mendations of the Barlow Report of 
1940. A Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning was established in 
1943. The Act of 1944 provided 
machinery and funds for comprehen- 
sive redevelopment. In 1945 one of 
the first actions of the new Govern- 
ment, was to appoint the Reith Com- 
mittéé on New Towns, which led to 
the New Towns Act in 1946. The 
major Town and Country Planning 
Act of 1947 substantially completed 
the powers necessary for a strong and 
wise national planning policy. But, 
as the Association says in its Executive 
Report for 1948, it is not yet clear 
that the policy so long advocated, and 
accepted by successive Governments, 
is being implemented. Much work 
remains to be done. 


Retrospect and Prospect 


Looking back over the Town and 
Country Planning Association’s strug- 
gles and achievements, the observer is 
struck by the character of those who 
have taken the leading part in its 
work: men such as Ralph Neville, 
Thomas Adams, Raymond Unwin, 
Montague Harris, George Cadbury, 
Aneurin Williams, W. R. Davidge and 
H. D. Pearsall in the pre-1914 era; and 
C. B. Purdom, R. L. Reiss, the late 
Earl of Lytton, the late Lord Harms- 
worth, Sir Francis Fremantle, Sir 
George Pepler and Norman Mac- 
fadyen in the inter-war years. Many 
others deserve mention when a fuller 
history can be written. Business men 
have been prominent, and there have 
been lawyers, social workers, and 
politicians of all parties, as well as 
architects, engineers, surveyors and 
town planners. The broad and 
varied membership of the Association 
reflects the forces of opinion that 
have put planning on the map. The 
background of the Garden City 
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Movement has always been social, as 
well as economic and_ esthetic. 
Through fifty years the aim has been 
the promotion of better human living 
and working conditions, within the 
limits of practicability. Because of 
this, membership of the Association 
has been open to all, laymen as well as 
technicians, who sympathise with its 
policy. 

Great achievements are behind the 
Association; stupendous tasks face it. 
The passing of nearly all those who 
founded it is a reminder that fifty 
years is a long time in the life of men 
and women. It is not a long time in 
the history of cities; but much in- 
jurious urban development would 
have been avoided had the Associa- 
tion’s advice been listened to earlier. 


An Association Dinner to celebrate 
the 50th Anniversary will be held in 
London on June 9th, 1949. Mr. Alwyn 
Lloyd will be a special guest on this 
occasion. Tickets (25s.) can be ob- 


tained from the Association. 
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MIDDLESEX PLANNING POLICY 


HE three-page Report of the County 

Planning Officer for Middlesex on 
County Planning Policy is a lucid and 
stimulating document in keeping with 
the enlightened views of Mr. Collins. 
The latter shows himself aware of the 
responsibilities, administrative and 
moral, which county councils must 
assume as planning authorities under 
the 1947 Act. Especially praiseworthy 
is the determination to define at the 
outset the objectives of planning 
policy. Within the framework of a 
national policy for decentralisation, of 


the Greater London Plan, and of: 


other national enactments, Middlesex 
aims to become not a mere dormitory 
area but a metropolitan county with 
its own life and individuality. The 
county was, until the nineteenth cen- 
tury, essentially agricultural, with 
some of the finest arable land in 
Britain. The advent of railways en- 
couraged the spread of the metropolis 
into Middlesex, the population of 
which rose from half a million in 1891 
to two millions in 1938, this process 
being stimulated latterly by the in- 
troduction of light industries de- 
pendent on electric power and motor 
transport, and by the county’s position 
on the main arteries between London 
and the Midlands. The present popu- 
lation is estimated at 24 millioas, re- 
sulting in considerable overcrowding, 
since new construction has_ been 
inadequate. 

A plan for the county, says Mr. 
Collins, should aim to provide employ- 
ment, housing and appropriate ser- 
vices for a reduced population of two 
millions, and prevent excessive de- 
pendence on London, though a degree 
of subordination is inevitable. In- 
dustry and commerce should be 
attracted to Middlesex, which has ob- 
vious advantages as a location for 
head offices and depots and for all 
commercial and industrial establish- 
ments which require to be near the 
port and market of London. Exces- 
sive specialisation of land use is to be 
avoided and the individuality of local 


Cc 


areas encouraged. The provision of 
adequate open spaces must go hand- 
in-hand with the maintenance of the 
Green Belt Ring. Road and air trans- 
port must be accommodated, and in 
the planning of London Airport the 
interests of the immediate neighbour- 
hood shall be considered. Schools and 
their playing fields must be laid out 
in accordance with the county educa- 
tional development plan. Of equal im- 
portance is. the preservation of the 
scenic and architectural beauties of the 
area. In the pursuit of these aims ex- 
cessive restrictions should be avoided 
and the co-operation of Borough and 
District Councils enlisted. The final 
plan should be effective rather than 
over-ambitious, so that it may be 
understood and supported by the 
public. 

It is gratifying to note that the 
report has been approved by the 
County Planning Committee and the 
Ministry of Town and Country Plan- 
ning. We may hope that its adoption 
by the County Council will soon be 
followed by the initiation of the 
“Survey, Report and Plan” procedure. 
In this manner the recommendations 
could be implemented while en- 
lightened thought prevails and while 
the urgency of the problem is fully 
appreciated. The building over of 
Middlesex should never have hap- 
pened. But it is useless to cry over 
spilt suburbs. Middlesex in its pre- 
sent mood may make something better 
of a bad job. 





THE TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


The Association seeks to promote 
planning education and propaganda 
and makes available to members an 
information service on all planning 
matters. Membership costs one guinea 
per annum and includes the annual 
subscription to “* Town and Country 
Planning ’’ and the use of the Asso- 
ciation’s Library and Members’ Tea 
Room at the Planning Centre. 
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PLANNING AND 


ELECTRICITY 


PRODUCTION 


The British Electricity Authority’s proposal to 
erect a power station at Hill Wootton, near 
Warwick, has recently been the subject of heated 


controversy. 


-In this article A. G. H. Dent 


describes the limitations which govern the siting 

and design of power stations, and outlines the 

chief problems which confront the electricity 

supply engineer in providing the public with the 
service it needs. 


By A. G. H. DENT, AM.1E.., F.s:s. 


LANNING implies the utilisation of 
Prresources for the. benefit of the 

community, as distinct from their 
haphazard development. The essen- 
tials of good planning are breadth of 
vision, a sense of proportion and 
awareness of main objectives. There is 
the ideal plan and the plan that is 
feasible. 

The engineer, like the town planner, 
never has an ideal set of conditions in 
which to work. Both inherit the 
legacy of the past, face the problems 
of the present, and try to imagine 
those of the future. Both are limited 
by the tools with which they have to 
work and the framework in which they 
must apply them. 


Electricity as a Service 


It is difficult to overstate the value 
of electricity as a service unique in its 
capacity to influence economic and 
social progress. Electricity is not sim- 
ply a form of energy to be used as a 
substitute for coal or gas. 

In industry, electricity has revolu- 
tionised production methods and pro- 
cesses within the factory, and has 
radically changed the character of in- 
dustrial buildings, their working con- 
ditions and the amenities of the 
manufacturing zone. The factors 
which formerly determined industrial 
siting no longer apply with their early 


force and unhappy consequences. 

The location of industry has always 
been one of the town planner’s more 
difficult problems. Before the con- 
struction of the national power system, 
with its main generating stations and 
transmission lines, the natural tend- 
ency of town planning was to restrict 
industrial growth through the zoning 
of housing, agricultural and “ green 
belt ” areas, in which factories were 
forbidden. But positive planning im- 
plies the determination of the most 
appropriate zones for industrial de- 
velopment. In the approach to this 
important phase of economic growth 
there is need for closer co-operation 
between the engineer and the town 
planner. This calls for a better under- 
standing of each other’s problems. 
The engineer can help in the proper 
location of industry: at the same time, 
he needs to make clear his own prob- 
lems of siting the power units which 
can make this practicable. 


Present Economic Conditions 


What are the conditions in which 
the engineer has to plan to-day? The 
war period caused a big power short- 
age which remains to be made good. 
The growth of demand for electricity 
has continued at a high rate, so that 
the leeway to be overtaken at the 
spring of 1949 is formidable. The 
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more electricity enters into the 
national life, and the greater the num- 
ber of new applications for electrical 
operation, the greater the demands on 
the power system. The process of 
industrial electrification continues; 
village communities ask for the 
amenities enjoyed by the towns; the 
farmer needs the same quality of 
electricity service for his farm as the 
works manager: receives for his fac- 
tory; rural industries develop their 
power demands. These are typical 
factors that build up the whole system 
load. 


Planning Plant Programmes 


The cumulative force of these 
factors makes urgent the construction 
of more and more generating plant. 
The electricity service requires very 
large production units, ample reserve 
capacity, an adequate main trans- 


Generating station, Little Barford, near Bedford 
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mission system and a substantial “dis- 
tribution network. The service has the 
primary obligation to supply any 
quantity of electricity to any con- 
sumer on demand, although this 
energy cannot be stored in advance to 
anticipate such demands. That this 
obligation cannot always be met satis- 
factorily during post-war years is a 
constant irritant to the engineer and a 
constant spur to his production plan- 
ning. 


Three basic problems exist: esti- 
mating future demand, producing the 
plant to meet it, and erecting the plant 
at the most suitable places. Estimating 
future needs on a national scale 
requires continuous study of the 
country’s economic conditions, includ- 
ing industrial and commercial growth, 
production trends, housing pro- 
grammes and agricultural expansion. 
In addition, detailed analysis of the 





British Electricity Authority 
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chief classes of load is necessary, con- 
sidering the numerous factors which 
affect the behaviour of the load curve, 
such as meteorological conditions and 
their degree of weather risk. Past ex- 
perience in the years of operation of 
the Grid provides at regional control 
centres much valuable data showing 
the loading of individual power 
stations and of transmission lines from 
year to year. 


This information can be converted 
into figures of demand for future 
generating plant in the main regions 
and for the country as a whole. In 
these estimates allowance has to be 
made for annual overhaul pro- 
grammes. Each year estimates can be 
revised in relation to load growth and 
operating results. Finally, the stage is 
reached at which a definite number of 
power stations of specific capacities 
is called for in each region within 
definite periods of time. 

It should be noted that under 
modern conditions the period between 
the commencement of the study of the 
power plant needs of a specific year 
ahead and the actual commissioning 
of this plant is about five years. 


The Siting of Power Stations 


It is seldom possible to find an 
ideal site for either a modern power 
station or a modern satellite town. But 
the power must be produced and the 
town must be built. 


Where should a power station be 
sited? A distinguished landscape 
architect has stated: “ The ideal loca- 
tion is within the landscape that itself 
provides the source of power and 
where there is no considerable human 
habitation.”* These conditions can 
be met in the construction of hydro- 
electric power stations. To stand on 
the dam at Clatteringshaws, under a 
wintry sky, and look north across the 
dark waters of the new loch to the 
austere heights of Meikle Millyea and 
Corserine, is to experience a stark, 
wild grandeur of beauty. But before 





*G. A. Jellicoe, Architectural Review, April, 1945. 
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the Galloway Water-power Scheme 
was developed this loch did not exist: 
there was the River Blackwater and 
a boggy tract, fed by numerous burns. 


This is, however, an ideal example 
of siting, and it should be realised 
that hydro-electric power stations 
represent less than 3 per cent. of the 
country’s total installed generating 
capacity. The majority of power 
stations use coal as their source of 
energy, and have to meet the demands 
of busy and populous England. These 
stations require ample supplies of 
water of suitable quality for condens- 
ing and boiler feed purposes; an 
adequate area of land where suitable 
levels and foundations may be ob- 
tained; access to a railway or estuary 
for a regular supply of coal; a posi- 
tion as near as possible to the load to 
be supplied, and conveniently placed 
for connection to the Grid. 


The first of these requirements prac- 
tically limits the choice of sites to the 
vicinity of rivers or estuaries, and the 
whole four basic needs still further 
limit the possible range for selection. 
These difficulties increase, since gener- 
ating capacity must keep step with 
demand. The present minimum re- 
quirements are a 40 per cent. increase 
of capacity within the next four years. 


The modern power station needs 
certain ancillary works for its intake 
and output. On river sites, these works 
consist of coal-handling plant, coal 
store, switchgear and overhead trans- 
mission lines, while on less advan- 
tageous sites the station requires, in 
addition, railway sidings and cooling 
towers. If, for amenity reasons, a 
power station may not be erected on a 
river site, some other site must be 
found which will provide an alterna- 
tive supply of condenser cooling 
water. Then cooling towers become 
essential, for such sources are limited 
in the volume of water constantly 
available. 


Under favourable conditions, sew- 
age effluent may be an alternative 
source. The effluent from a modern 
sewage disposal works may be used 
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Scotland Hydro-Electric Board. 


ine 1tmes 
Falls at Morar, Inverness-shire, with (right centre) power station of North of 


This is the first underground generating station 


in the British Isles 


for cooling purposes, provided a num- 
ber of precautions are taken. The 
final effluent must have a high stan- 
dard of purity and uniform quality, 
and even then chlorination is advis- 
able, in order to destroy forms of life 
such as alge. Among the power 
stations using sewage effluent for cool- 
ing purposes are Nechells and Hams 
Hall at Birmingham, the Croydon 
“A” station, and Meaford, near 
Stoke-on-Trent. 

In examining the difficulties of 
siting, it should be recorded that, 
sometimes, a perfect solution to every- 
body’s problems does appear! The 
new power station of the North of 
Scotland Hydro-Electric Board, by the 
falls of Morar, Inverness-shire, has 
been constructed inside a cavern 
hewn out of solid rock. This is the 
first underground generating station to 
be built in Britain. 


D 


Developments and Technical 
Advances 


There has been some discussion of 
district heating to utilise the waste 
heat from power stations. Electrically, 
it is a big disadvantage to take steam 
from main power station turbines for 
heating purposes: normal operations 
are affected by the varying demands 
for heat and electricity. It is prefer- 
able to use auxiliary house sets of the 
type installed in Battersea Power 

tation to supply the Pimlico district 
heating scheme. 

As a rule, it is not economic to 
develop such schemes unless the area 
to be supplied is close to the power 
station. This is an important limita- 
tion. Some town planners have ex- 
pressed the view that, zsthetically, the 
proper location of a large power 
station is an open landscape ‘where the 
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buildings do not dominate ordinary 
human dwellings. There are many 
power stations on such sites, but they 
are too far from built-up areas for 
district heating supplies. 

Clearly, the. problems of power 
station design and construction change 
with technical advances. To-day, 
experimental models of gas turbine 
plant are being installed in three 
modern stations, and will soon be 
available for ordinary working. Look- 
ing still further ahead, when atomic 
energy can be applied to electrical 


Mr. W. M. Whiteman of the Caravan 
Club writes : — 


Mr. W. O. Humphery, with whom 
I have had the privilege of working 
on “The Caravan Problem,” is well 
qualified to write on it. He has great 
experience and has shown himself out- 
standingly able to see all sides of a 
complex problem. It is a pity that 
the memorandum he prepared for the 
Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion last year did not receive more 
attention from the Ministry during the 
preparation of the General Develop- 
ment Order. 

I should like to point out that the 
number of caravans belonging to 
members of the approved organisa- 
tions is under 5,000, a very small pro- 
portion of the whole. They are all, I 
imagine, bona-fide trailer caravans, 
and are used by the most enlightened 
members of the camping fraternity, 
subject to both educational and dis- 
ciplinary influences from their clubs. 
Whatever loophole there is cannot be 
very serious. 

Mr. Humphery’s picture of other 
caravans being moved from plot to 
plot every 28 days is disturbing, but 
whether it can lawfully be done de- 
pends on the view the Courts take of 
the meaning of “ land ” in the General 
Development Order. The regular 
switch which Mr. Humphery describes 
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power production, entirely new types 
of station may appear. But that is a 
long way off: the stations of 1949 
need coal. 

This brief outline of major prob- 
lems in electrical power production 
cannot do more than point out some 
of the difficulties of planning and main- 
taining the national power system. 
A better understanding of these diffi- 
culties and the way in which they are 
being met may help the future co- 
operation of the town planner and the 
engineer. 


could be arranged only by the land- 
owner who lets the plots. He would 
also have to do the moving, for the 
caravan-owners could not all get to 
the site every 28 days with a towing 
vehicle. Is it not likely that the Courts 
will rule that the “land” mentioned 
in the Order is the whole property, 
not the particular 20’ x 15’ plot in use 
at one time? In other words, I sug- 
gest that planning control of a caravan 
site is not evaded simply by dividing 
up the site with fences. 

Further, the planning control runs 
parallel to the Public Health control. 
Evasion of the planning control, if 
successful, is still not enough unless 
the user can secure a licence under 
Section 269 of the Public Health Act, 
1936. 

The freedom from development 
charge is logical enough when cara- 
vans and tents are merely placed in a 
field and no works are carried out. In 
any case, the development charge is 
intended only to seize accrued value 
for the State. It is not intended to 


be a method of control through 
deterrents. 
Most of the local planning 


authorities with whom we have dis- 
cussed these problems. recently are not 
much worried about powers. What 
they chiefly want is data on which to 
formulate a policy and expert guid- 
ance on the standards to aim at. 
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The Times 


Outlook for the Countryside 


By C. S. Orwin, M.A., D.Litt. 


COUNTRY PLANNING, a depressing 


Ic A RECENT article in TOWN AND 
picture of the present organisation 


of food production in this country 
is drawn, and the author, Mr. H. E. 
Seaton, attributes it to the erroneous 
conceptions of the generations since 
the Napoleonic Wars of what our 


national economy should be. If we 
had listened, he says, to Napoleon’s 
axiom that agriculture is the chief 
occupation of a country, and trade a 
sideshow, we should not now be re- 
duced to what he describes as our 
humiliating dependence upon others. 

It is true that the farming industry 
has evolved very differently from the 
other great activities of the nation. It 


is practised in small units incapable 
of expansion, it offers no scope for 
management as the term is understood 
in industrial enterprise, nor any 
opportunities to labour for advance- 
ment. The design of its workshops, 
the fields, remains as it was before the 
age of machinery, and the rest of its 
permanent equipment, the houses of 
its workers and Of its livestock, has 
been equally resistant to changes in 
standards of living and of farm 
practice. 

But Mr. Seaton does not find fault 
with British farming on any of these 
grounds. On the contrary, in so far as 
the farmer has ceased to be a self- 
sufficing peasant and is seeking to 
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produce market surpluses by the more 
efficient use of land and labour, he 
sees a danger to national life. The 
idea of a world organisation, how- 
ever incomplete, which aims at utilis- 
ing the national aptitudes of peoples 
and places for the production of the 
greatest quantity of goods at the 
lowest possible costs, should never, he 
implies, have been allowed to displace 
the conception of national self-suffi- 
ciency. But if the Danes can supply 
us with butter for which we pay in 
coal and textiles, while our north 
country farmers find direct outlets for 
all the new milk they.can produce 
amongst the children of Durham 
miners and Lancashire cotton spinners 
instead of making it into butter, 
surely that is to the economic advan- 
tage of all concerned? On a far 
greater issue, too, does not the whole 
future of international peace and 
goodwill depend upon the better un- 
derstanding of nation by nation which 
follows upon the active prosecution of 
international trade? 


Threshing in the Balkans. The horses walk round; the corn is beaten out by their 
hooves. A pitchfork finishes off the separation of corn from straw 
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However, Mr. Seaton does not con- 
fine himself to criticism; he is also 
constructive, though it is difficult to 
appraise his proposals for the future 
of farming without conceding his fun- 
damental principle of national self- 
sufficiency. Mr. Seaton wants to see 
the multiplication of smallholders by 
many thousands and the re-establish- 
ment of local crafts. The implication 
is, that farming differs from all other 
human activities in that it has nothing 
to gain from the application of science 
and invention, to multiply the output 
of land and labour. To produce 
heavier crops, to breed better live- 
stock and to feed it more economi- 
cally, call for standards of education 
far beyond those to which the peasant 
can hope to attain, and not all the 
Cultivation Orders issued to him by 
County Agricultural Committees, nor 
the advice of the National Agricultu- 
ral Advisory Service, are effective 
substitutes. 

Britain is an industrial country. 
Fewer than 10 per cent. of her people 
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Bulgarian peasants winnowing grain 


live by the land. Moreover, her ex- 
tent is small, with no reserve of un- 
developed land awaiting colonisation. 
In these conditions, standards of life 
and of labour organisation are set, for 
better or worse, by the industrial 
classes, and farming must conform to 
them. The problem among the great 
peasant populations of Europe is 
different. They have no alternative 
employment in industry, such as 
Britain can offer to the rural worker, 
and so we are witnessing in some of 
them the break-up of the large 
estates and farms for re-settlement by 
communities of land workers having 
no other outlet for their labour. In 
others of them, a policy of rolling up 
existing peasant holdings into great 
farms is going on, so as to multiply 
the efficiency of labour by the sub- 
stitution of modern machinery for 
primitive tools, in conjunction with 
the expansion of industrial employ- 
E 


ment and the colonisation of unde- 
veloped areas. 

The peasant farmer, with little 
technical education and with little to 
relieve the drudgery of manual labour, 
has the lowest standard of living in 
the civilised world. In Britain, with 
the high standards made possible by 
her intense industrial organisation, a 
peasant type of agriculture is an 
anachronism. In the last half-century 
the industrialising of farming has re- 
duced the demand for labour by fifty 
per cent., and the tendency is towards 
further reduction. In the village in 
which I live there were some 1,200 
people in 1861, the adults all engaged 
in land work or in the industries 
which serve the land. At the last cen- 
sus, the population had fallen below 
600, of whom no more than 20 per 
cent. were dependent either directly 
or indirectly upon the land for their 
livelihood. This tendency is universal 
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throughout the country, and it should 
not be regretted. There is no neces- 
sary connection, as Mr. Seaton sug- 
gests, between a large-scale organisa- 
tion and a low standard of output. 
On the contrary, the tendency of 
modern farm management under 
technically qualified managers assisted 
by small staffs of mechanics and 
stockmen, rather than by a large num- 
ber of manual workers, is to produce 
higher outputs per acre as well as 
higher outputs per man. Mr. Seaton’s 
suggestion that unit output could be 
doubied by doubling the number of 
workers will not bear examination. 
The handicaps on farming in 
Britain to-day are due, not to the 
drift from the land, nor to a shortage 
of capital. What the land needs is a re- 
vision of its layout into units for farm- 
ing, and it is in this that the greatest 
opportunity for agricultural regenera- 
tion is presented. In most parts of the 
country, farms remain to-day as they 
were planned a hundred or even a 
thousand years ago. But dields 
originally defined for manual and 
horse labour are often ill-adapted for 
mechanical cultivation, and  every- 
where they have been assembled into 
farming units which are too small for 
modern machinery and _ scientific 
management. Too many of these little 
farms have been designed without any 
regard for convenience of operation. 
A holding of 100 acres or so in an 
ordinary farming district is not only 
the wrong size in itself, but too often 
the wrong shape for any conception 
of farming. Such a holding may con- 
sist of two or more groups of fields 
separated by those of another farmer; 
or they may lie on opposite sides of a 
main road or of a railway line which 
has to be crossed four times a day by 
the cows; or the farm itself may be a 
chain of fields with the homestead 
placed at one end, a mile, perhaps, 
from. its farthest field. In most parts 


- sation of supplies. 
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of the country, a re-planning of the 
land to give larger holdings, more 
rationally assembled, would do more 
to raise the productivity of the land 
and to reduce unit costs than any 
other reform.. The difficulties would 
be great, but should not be insur- 
mountable. There need be no social 
upheaval if the opportunities pre- 
sented when farms are changing 
hands were taken to facilitate the 
union of uneconomic holdings, and 
for give and take in the attachments 
of particular fields to _ rectify 
uneconomic layouts. 

There is immense scope for intelli- 
gent re-planning of agricultural hold- 
ings. Re-planning its farms is the 
greatest need of the agricultural in- 
dustry to-day. Hand in hand with it 
should go a great extension to the 
farming community of the ordinary 
amenities of life. National and local 
surveys have shown incontestably how 
deficient much of rural England is in 
the supply of light and power, water, 
sewerage and transport, and if the 
quality and the contentment of rural 
labour is to be maintained, these 
things call for immediate remedy. 
Again there should be no insuperable 
difficulty. The want of these services 
is justified generally by the cost of 
supplying them to small or scattered 
communities, but this is due, surely, 
to a parochial outlook in the organi- 
Townsmen and 
countrymen. contribute equally ac- 
cording to their means to the National 
Exchequer, and so are entitled to an 
equal enjoyment of the services pro- 
vided by the community. 

Farming to-day is the most heavily 
subsidised industry in the country, and 
it will continue as a heavy charge 
upon the taxpayer until these prob- 
lems of economic reorganisation by 
replanning of the farming unit and 
the supply of better public services 
for rural communities, are faced. 
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WELWYN GARDEN CITY 


The directors of Welwyn Garden 
City Limited announce (March 14th), 
agreement between valuers on the 
price to be paid by the Development 
Corporation for the land and build- 
ings taken over. The unleased land 
has been valued at present use value 
only, leaving the company with its 
claim on the £300 million Central 
Fund for the development values it 
has created. The Corporation ac- 
quires the land within the designated 
area and most of the company’s 
buildings. The company retains the 
buildings and businesses of Welwyn 
Stores, with its branches, Welwyn 


* Builders, Guessens Court Hotel and 


Flats, some smaller undertakings and 
a few hundred houses. These assets, 
and the claim on the Central Fund 
(estimated at a minimum of 
£500,000), will be transferred to a new 
parent company, Howardsgate Trust 
Limited, the capital of which is fixed 
at £1,000,000. Shareholders will re- 
ceive about 37s. 3d. in shares of the 
Trust for each £1 share in the old 
company. They may expect also to 
receive in cash at least 22s. a share. 

“The company,” say the directors, 
“has not yet received any specific un- 
dertakings as to the extent to which 
it will be awarded any priority for its 
claim but . . . the directors have de- 
cided that the fair assessment of the 
company’s unquestionable right to 
special treatment should be left in the 
Chancellor’s hands.” 

A more detailed report is promised 
in two or three months. In the mean- 
time there is scarcely enough data for 
a final judgment on the degree of the 
economic success of the Welwyn en- 
terprise. It will be an obvious injustice 
if the company, to whose direct effort 
the land values are due, is given no 
special claim on the Central Fund, 
when even the ordinary speculative 
builder has been given priority. The 
circumstances of the take-over make 
it unlikely that the agreed price re- 
presents the full market value. Yet 


it appears to be about £1 million in 
excess of the balance sheet value, and 
something like £700,000 in excess of 
the actual expenditure after allowing 
for the £375,000 written off in the 
1934 reconstruction. 


Welwyn, like Letchworth, illustrates 
the economic possibilities of unified 
town-site ownership. Under the new 
land laws, private or quasi-co-opera- 
tive town building of this type is no 
longer practicable in this country. 
But other countries and new towns 
will find the structure of the garden 
city companies worth study. Analysis 
of their financial results will certainly 
show that, even at a slow rate of de- 
velopment, after two or three decades 
revenues can exceed outgoings. It 
may show, however, that revenues 
from the land are less important than 
from buildings and public utilities. 
The new towns should have an ad- 
vantage in speed of building, which is 
a cardinal factor in overtaking interest 
charges. But so far they seem to have 
learned littlke from Letchworth and 
Welwyn in economy in overheads. 
They will have to go very fast to cover 
their rather generous administrative 
costs. If the Welwyn company would, 
on its winding-up, present the world 
with a report on its administrative 
methods and\ expenses, and a study of 
its revenues and capital expenditures, 
it would add another to the inestim- 
able services it has rendered to the 
art and business of town development. 


Whatever may be thought of the 
wisdom or necessity of the taking-over 
ot Welwyn Garden City, regret must 
be felt at the passing of the company 
that brought the town into being and 
nursed it through national indiffer- 
ence, economic crisis and war. The 
risks and anxieties in founding the 
town, the skill and devotion given to 
it during thirty years, and the historic 
achievement in which these have re- 
sulted, deserve appropriate public 
recognition. 
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HARLOW NEW TOWN 


The Plan for the New Town at Harlow in Essex aims at pro- 
viding work, accommodation, and recreation for a population of 
60,000 in accordance with the accepted dispersal policy for 


Greater London. 


It is, of course, to be a self-contained town, 


based primarily on local employment and surrounded by an 

agricultural belt. A feature of Mr. Frederick Gibberd’s design, 

suggested by the topography, is the grouping of the town into 

many rather small size neighbourhoods, separated by extensive 
natural parks. 


THE SITE OCCUPIES A ROUGHLY REC- 
tangular area of 6,320 acres south of 
the Stort and west of the present 
settlement of Harlow. Beyond the 
river and the railway the Hertford- 
shire hills rise to the north. On the 
west the area is drained by Todd 
Brook, Parndon Brook, and Canon’s 
Brook. Harlow is the only existing 
built-up area of importance. The rail- 
way and the Stort, along which a 
riverside walk is designed, form the 
base line for the New Town. At the 
centre of this line the main railway 
station, an extension of the Burnt Mill 
station, will be iocated. A semi-circle 
with the railway as centre covers the 
approximate perimeter of the New 
Town. Industry is to be provided for 
in two areas in the river valley to the 
east and west of the station. These 
two areas have direct road access to 
each other and to the new Norwich 
radial motorway north of the river. 


The Todd Brook valley in the centre 
of the town is to be preserved as a 
link between agricultural areas to the 
east and west, while the Netterwell 
Cross valley as the centre of the base 
line is to constitute a town park where 
a lake is to be formed. A nature re- 
serve is to be established at Parndon 
Wood to the south-west of the site. 
On the higher ground clear of the 
main traffic connections the houses 
will be arranged in clusters with three 
major centres, apart from the main 
town centre. The later rises southward 


from the railway station to the civic 
and shopping centres which dominate 
both the Stort and Todd Brook val- 
leys. The present Epping-Sawbridge- 
worth road is to be diverted to the - 
west of Potter Street and old Harlow 
which are to become residential units. 
Radial roads run from the Town 
Centre to this road and to the North 
Orbital Road in the south-west. 
Secondary north-to-south roads con- 
nect the industrial and _ residential 
areas, while the latter are served by 
east-to-west secondary roads. A 
system of pedestrian and cycle ways 
free from vehicular .traffic link the 
various parts of the town. 


For industry, 535 acres are zoned 
with a further 30 acres for possible 
expansion. In addition to the eastern 
industrial area with rail and water 
communications, there will be a ser- 
vice industry area for laundries, re- 
pair shops, etc., close to the Town 
Centre, and a western estate for small, 
light industries. Thanks to the division 
of the area into two zones the view 
trom the Town Centre to the Hert- 
fordshire hills is not interrupted. 


Each of the 


13 small residential 


areas has its own sub-shopping centre 
and is within walking distance of 
the others. Their average residential 
density is 38 persons an acre. 

It is suggested that eleven two- 
stream junior schools, eleven two- 
single-stream 


stream infants’, one 
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infants’ and five bilateral secondary 
schools be provided, the junior 
schools to be located inside the resi- 
dential areas, the secondary schools 
outside them. For architectural de- 
sign the areas would be divided into 
groups, each entrusted to a different 
architect. In this manner, it is hoped, 
monotony will be avoided, while har- 
mony may be attained. 

On the north edge of the Town 
Centre the new railway station and 
bus garage are situated near the ware- 
house and service area and between 
the two industrial estates. Ascending 
the hill to the south we pass through 
the chief sports and residential areas, 
between the» Town Park to the east 
and a wood to the west, and reach the 





Relationship of the New Town to its surroundings 
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business centre and market square. On 
a plateau at the summit overlooking 
the Todd Brook valley are the chief 
shopping centre, the main administra- 
tive centre and the cultural centre. 
The shopping centre is designed 
around two parallel shopping streets 
intersected at right-angles by a 
pedestrian way from the bus station 
and provided with service ways and 
extensive parking areas. Immediately 
to the south of the shopping centre is 
the proposed library and group exhi- 
bition buildings and showrooms. 
These will look out across a line of 
trees to the administrative and civic 
squares providing a dignified ap- 
proach to the civic centre. The latter 
comprises, from north to south, the 
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tower-shaped municipal offices divi- 
ding the administrative square to the 
east from the traffic-free civic square 
to the west, the council suite at right 
angles to the municipal offices, and 
the domed civic hall. To the west th2 
council suite is prolonged along the 
south side of the civic square by the 
museum and art gallery and by the 
restaurant which adjoins the theatre. 
Both the theatre and restaurant over- 
look to the south a triangular reflec- 
tion pool, on the far side of which 
terraced civic gardens éxtend in a 
west-south-west direction. 


The New Town will be served by 
the enlarged Burnt Mill station, the 
existing Harlow station, three bus 
routes touching the town centre, and 
a Green Line route. Development is 
to start forthwith near the existing 
centre and then to move first south 
to Potter Street and Tye Green, then 
west to Mark Hall and Little Parndon, 
and finally south-west to Great Parn- 
don, care being taken to ensure that 
complete units, including schools, 
shops and centres are made available, 
and that factories are completed in 


Model of Harlow Civic Group 
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advance of the residential areas for 
their workers. 


TOTTENHAM AND HARLOW 


Tottenham is one of the eight 
north-east .London boroughs which 
are at present loosely linked with 
Harlow and which are expecting 
to “decant” population to the New 
Town. As a “decanting borough” 
Tottenham was literally first in 
the field at Harlow. Faced with the 
need to reduce its total popula- 
tion (at present 144,000) by 40,000, 
the Borough Lands and Planning 
Committee recommended in the early 
days of the war that Tottenham 
should build a Garden City to rehouse 
its overspill. Early in 1945 Harlow 
was selected as the site, and during 
that year detailed surveys were made, 
vital statistics collected and prelimi- 
nary meetings held with the Epping 
Rural District Council. 

In 1946 the Council learned that 
Harlow would probably be developed 
as a New Town. In spite of its initial 

(Continued on page 35.) 
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The first six months of the Planning Act 


COMPENSATION 


AND 


BETTERMENT 


By a Correspondent 
with first-hand knowledge of the working of the Act 


TER MORE THAN SIX MONTHS’ 
A cents of the Town and 

Country Planning Act, 1947, it 
is becoming possible to analyse the 
effect its provisions are having on 
owners or would-be owners of 
property. 

The long-term object of the Act— 
the achievement of good planning by 
placing development rights and de- 
velopment values in the hands of the 
State—is, of course, not yet visible. 
Restrictions on building, and even on 
repairing war-damaged buildings, are 
obvious enough. But for years to 
come, the man-in-the-street will not 
easily be able to see for himself the 
benefits intended by the Act. Indeed 
the process may be so gradual that he 
will not observe that it is under way. 


That, however, is in the future. 
What of the present, when the finan- 
cial rather than the planning implica- 
tions of the new legislation are be- 
coming apparent? 

It has been said, ever since the Bill 
stage, that the provisions of the new 
Act are too complicated for the lay- 
man to grasp. That is, in a sense, a 
fair criticism. The ordinary man may 
easily get lost in the maze of defini- 
tions and regulations which tell him 
what he is or is not permitted to do 
by way of building on or changing the 
use of his property, with or without 
payment of a development charge. 
The Chairman of the Central Land 


Board (which is responsible for col- 
lecting development charges once a 
planning permission has been ob- 
tained) has said that it is not as com- 
plicated as people think, and in any 
case, no more so than the income 
tax laws. Once the basic principle has 
been grasped (to quote his own words, 
“ If an owner develops he will usually 
be liable for a charge, and if he has 
some sizeable development value he 
probably has a claim ”) the complica- 
tions can safely be left to professional 
advisers and the Board. 


The Compensation Fund 


Another frequent criticism of the 
Act is that the sum of £300 million, 
set aside to provide compensation for 
lost development values throughout 
England, Scotland and Wales, is not 
enough. It is possible that if this sum 
had not been specified, or had been 
made larger, there would have been 
few protests about the development 
charges. Owners of land with de- 
velopment value might have been 
satisfied by the prospect of a cash 
payment for values which many of 
them might never have realised. 

Several points of interest arise. The 
Uthwatt Report on “Compensation 
and Betterment” went to some lengihs 
to explain why not all owners of de- 
velopable land should receive full 
compensation. The argument was 
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based mainly on the theory of “float- 
ing values.” If all land for which th2 
owners could claim development 
value, on the test that at some time it 
had been zoned for development, were 
in fact developed, it would provide 
accommodation for something like 
250 million people: whereas it is not 
disputed that the maximum accom- 
modation likely to be required in the 
country is for about 50 millions. 

Suppose that the Government in- 
tended the £300 million to represent 
the value of likely development, and 
were prepared to pay it out in order 
to buy likely development values. It 
may be assumed that they did not ex- 
pect to collect more than that £300 
million ultimately in development 
charges. To pay much more, for the 
excess “floating value ” without any 
hope of return, would hardly be a 
good bargain. 

As has been stated, it is widely 
assumed that the £300 million is not 
enough to satisfy all claims in full. 
Certainly, if the sum represents actual 
value of likely development, and if 
all claims are registered, including 
those for the additional “ floating 
value,” it will not be enough. But 
many critics are stating in public that 
the dividend is likely to be “a few 
shillings” or even “a few pence” in 
the £. They contend that so many 
people with preferred claims (for ex- 
ample builders) have been promised 
100 per cent. that the rest will have to 
be content with .a mere fraction of 
their claims. Rumours are heard 
(though not publicly confirmed) of 
huge claims being put in. It is even 
being suggested that it is unwise to 
register a claim, disclosing develop- 
ment value, since the Board will use 
this information against owners when 
the time comes for them to develop 
and pay the charges. All these factors 
may discourage claims. There is also 
the likelihood that many people will 
not be aware of their right to claim 
until it is too late. 

After six months the Board had in 
fact received a total of about 30,000 
claims. No deduction can be drawn 
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except that, whereas neither the Board 
nor anyone else can say the £300 mil- 
lion will be enough to go round, no 
one has evidence that it will be too 
little. All that is certain is that after 
June 30th next no more claims can be 
admitted, and that a large number 
have still to be made. 


Development Charges 


On the other side of the picture, de- 
velopment charges amounting to 
about £220,000 had been collected up 
to December, 1948. An analysis of 
figures issued by the Board show that 
the broad average per payment is 
£100. One can deduce from this that 
the majority of planning permissions 
are being given for extensions to ‘exist- 
ing buildings (over the 10 per cent. 
free allowance) or for changes of use 
from one type to another. It is diffi- 
cult to gauge whether, or to what ex- 
tent, development is being held up by 
reason of the charges payable. Some 
local authority spokesmen declare that 
this is happening, but there seems to 
be no evidence yet that licence quotas 
are not being taken up. 


Property Transactions 


The avowed intention of the Act 
was that current land transactions 
should be at “existing use value ”— 
that is the actual value disregarding 
development potentialities. In the case 
of property already fully developed 
in the centre of cities, and of remote 
farm-land, this is presumably happen- 
ing, and prices are not differing from 
their pre-Aci levels. What is happen- 
ing in the case of land with develop- 
ment value is not so clear. There are 
undoubtedly many people who will 
pay above existing use value either be- 
cause they have a licence and are 
anxious to build at any cost, or be- 
cause they do not appreciate that they 
are paying for development value, 
and will have to pay for it over again 
when they build. 

In September, 1948 letters which 
passed between the Chairman of the 
Central Land Board and the Minister 
of Town and Country Planning were 
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published showing that the Minister 
had given his sanction to a policy of 
compulsory purchase by the Board 
where it was satisfied that land was 
being offered for sale at a price “con- 
siderably in excess of its existing use 
value.” The fact that the seller was 
offering to assign his right to a claim 
on the £300 million did not, accord- 
ing to the Board, make him any less 
liable to having his land acquired. So 
far, no compulsory: purchases have 
been made, but the Board have issued 
a pamphlet called “ House 1 ” advis- 
ing buyers not to pay more than exist- 
ing use value, and not to pay for an 
assignment of the right to a claim as 
part of the purchase price. The same 
pamphlet explains to sellers why it is 
unfair to sell on these lines, and sug- 
gests three methods of selling building 
land, one of which is to agree to pay 
the development charge and then to 
sell at an inclusive price. 

It is, perhaps, early to generalise on 
the effect of these moves. It is always 
a quicker and easier process to push 
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up the price of a commodity, than to 
bring it down. Clearly, too, the estab- 
lishment of existing use value is not 
likely to be made easier by specula- 
tion on the validity of claims. 


Summary 


In short, therefore, the first six 
months of the Act’s life have passed 
without any major upheaval. De- 
velopment charges are being collected, 
the market in developed property, and 
in undeveloped land without any real 
prospect of development, is un- 
affected. According to estate agents, 
the building-land market is depressed, 
but there has, as yet, been no general 
outcry that those with building 
licences are unable to procure land. 

There is no great rush to put in 
claims, and the time-limit for doing 
so has been extended to June 30th, 
next. 

The news is spreading slowly. It is 
to be hoped that the long-term ad- 
vantages for the many are not ob- 
scured by the disadvantage to the few. 





HARLOW NEW TOWN—(Continued 


disappointment at being deprived of 
its own Garden City, full support was 
given by the Council to the new pro- 
posal, and Alderman Reed, Chair- 
man of the Borough Lands and Plan- 
ning Committee, was appointed to the 
Harlow Development Corporation. A 
sample of 7,775 Tottenham housing 
applicants were subsequently ques- 
tioned on their willingness to move 
either to Harlow or to Stevenage (with 
whici: Tottenham is also linked). 60 
per cent. replied; of these 61 per cent. 
preferred Harlow, 28 per cent. pre- 
ferred Stevenage, three per cent. were 
willing to move to either, and eight 
per cent. were unwilling to leave 
Tottenham. 

An exhibition held in Tottenham in 
1948 to make known the Council’s 
Development Plan for the Borough 
also incorporated a full-scale exhibi- 


from page 32.) 


tion on the Harlow Master Plan and 
illustrated the relationship between 
the Borough Plan and Harlow. Over 
11,000 attended this exhibition. A 
small-scale exhibition on similar lines 
was also held recently at the Town 
and Country Planning Association. As 
Mr. Rees J. Williams, the Borough 
Engineer for Tottenham, pointed out 
at the opening ceremony, the response 
in the Borough to the New Towns 
idea is largely due to the intensive 
educational campaign carried out by 
the Council over the past four or five 
years. Its only drawback has been 
that, with the intervening embargo on 
capital expenditure, the campaign 
took shape far in advance of the first 
physical development in Harlow and 
there is now a certain amount of im- 
patience and frustration amongst the 
enthusiastic housing applicants. 
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LITTLE storm blew up in the 

Press recently on the siting of the 
proposed new town at Bracknell. Only 
with local and_regional knowledge can 
it be decided which site is the best. 
The machinery of public inquiry gives 
a full opportunity for discussing cases 
on their merits. No one can blame 
the farmers of the land affected for 
making out their case for a new town 
being somewhere else. But the 
National Farmers’ Union took up an 
absurd and_ indefensible position 
when they passed a resolution to the 
effect that “ planners” are the enemy. 
Before the Acts of 1943 to 1947 
town planning was ineffective in 
checking suburban sprawl and spora- 
dic development. Rural landowners, 
often farmers themselves, were not 
averse to,cashing in on the demand 
for building sites. Planning authori- 
ties could not afford the compensa- 
tion involved in _ preventing _ ill- 
considered diversions of land from 
agriculture. Now they can. For the 
first time rural land at large is safe- 
guarded—by the Planning Acts. 
Farmers can put up their arguments 
against any particular proposed use. 
And their objections are carefully 
weighed. 

In fact, the defence of the agricul- 
tural interest is at present carried too 
far. It endangers the balanced opera- 
tion of planning and the dispersal 
policy. New towns in rural areas, and 
the expansion of existing small towns 
and some villages, are necessary ‘if 
overcrowding and concentration of 
business in big cities are to be re- 
lieved. The rural 15 per cent. of the 
nation cannot maintain a _ space- 
blockade of the urban 85 per cent. To 
provide decently for the over-spill of 
cities less than one per cent. of land 


now farmed is likely to be needed. It 
immensely enhances the security of 
agriculture that 99 per cent. of farm 
land is far safer than it was. But the 
siting of new towns and other con- 
sidered developments is a complex 
matter, requiring the balancing of fac- 
tors of economy, transport, industry 


and amenity as well as of agriculture. 


To put a ban on the taking of all 
“good” farm land (something like 
half the total area) is to turn planning 
into an impossible obstacle race. The 
urban population has realised the fun- 
damental importance to the nation of 
agriculture. Farmers, and those living 
pleasantly in the countryside, would 
do well to realise the equally vital 
space-needs of the pent-up millions. 


Roehampton and Kensington 

Deep uneasiness about the current 
trends in London housing has been 
expressed in recent meetings at the 
Planning Centre to criticise the L.C.C. 
proposals for building at Campden 
Hill and Roehampton. Both meetings 
drew large attendances of residents in 
the two districts affected. In neither 
case was there any sign of a merely 
selfish opposition by local property 
interests. The policy of the Campden 
Hill Preservation Committee is to save 
the grounds of the big houses there 
for future public open space, of which 
there is a sad shortage in crowded 
Kensington. The Roehampton Vil- 
lagers welcome the prospect of an in- 
flux of new people from Inner Lon- 
don, but rightly ask for a far lower 
density standard. They point to the 
neighbouring L.C.C. Dover House 


estate, completed in 1927 at 15 houses 
an acre, as a model of housing on the 
human scale, and to the new scheme 
at 28 dwellings an acre, including 
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blocks of eight-storey flats, as a 
lamentable fall from grace. 

In inter-war days, Londoners were 
faced with the dreadful choice be- 
tween flats and apartment houses near 
work on the one hand, and family 
houses in distant suburbs on the 
other. The Roehampton scheme is 
the first in which the disadvantages 
of flats and straphanging are offered 
together to the unhappy Londoner. 
It is a sign of the failure to imple- 
ment in time the great policy of Dis- 
persal put forward in the Abercrom- 
bie Plans. 

Presiding at the Campden Hill 
meeting, Mr. Osborn reminded those 
who resisted such schemes that they 
must stand together for the construc- 
tive alternative. It would not impress 
the L.C.C. if Campden Hill simply 
told them to build in the Green Belt, 
while Slough and Eton told them to 
keep their people in Inner London. 
The real criticism of the L.C.C. was 
that they did not appear to put all 
their dynamic force and_ technical 
capacity behind the Dispersal policy. 
London housing was still being opera- 
ted by authorities with localised 
minds, grappling helplessly with little 
bits of the great problem. There was 
no Greater London Planning Autho- 
rity, with executive powers, to insist 
that workplaces and housing should 
be directed to the outer towns ‘and 
the new towns. It was in the vital in- 
terest of all Londoners that its centre 
should be rebuilt at much lower den- 
sity, and the human housing standard 
restored. This could only be done by 
transferring the major housing and 
factory-building effort to places be- 
yond the Green Belt and thus reduc- 
ing the pressure on space in the 
centre. The L.C.C., for the sake of 
its own crowded millions, should be 
in the forefront of the fight for this 
transfer; whatever authorities might 
be entrusted with the actual work of 
building. It was easy to bow to im- 
mediate necessity, and plausible to 
plead it, but the L.C.C. was big 
enough and able enough, if it had the 
will, to take a long and wide view and 
give London a more imaginative lead. 





“And our civic planning commission 
has reached the conclusion that the city 
should be cleared away—It’s in the way 
of the traffic!” 

Lichty & Chicago Sun & Times 


Dynamics of Planning 


The space-standards of planning 
are threatened from so many quarters 
that a national campaign to re-assert 
them may be necessary. Much of the 
theorising on the subject is done by 
people who have never had practical 
experience in dealing with the “ con- 


sumers ” of estate development. They 
forget, if they ever knew, that the 
political dynamic of planning, the 


force that has given them their oppor- 
tunity to play with human living con- 
ditions, is the demand of the urban 
population for more land-space than 
the unplanned system can give them. 
All over the world that demand has 
expressed itself in the phenomenon 
of suburban éxpansion. The history 
of the garden city movement shows 
that no amount of argument will make 
the suburban system unpopular. But 
by patient reasoning the intelligent 
people were shown that the suburban 
system, in lengthening journeys to 
work and eating into green belts, par- 
tially defeats its own end; and that 
there is a better alternative which 
requires a measure of public planning 
control. 
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Even the countryside-preservation 
movement is historically a product of 
the world-wide trend to ‘suburban ex- 
pansion, which everywhere leads to 
sprawling development and an uncer- 
tainty as to the destiny of fringe land 
that is injurious to its agricultural use. 
There is a natural and proper alliance 
between the town-dweller and the 
agriculturist in seeking to divert new 
building from the green belts of cities 
to new towns and country towns. In 
Great Britain the alliance has been 
strong enough to inspire planning 
legislation that, if capably and imagin- 
atively administered, could satisfy the 
fundamental urban demand _ while 
giving far greater security to land in 
agricultural use. 


Density Standards 


But planning cannot pull itself up 
by its own bootstraps. Having ob- 
tained the remarkable power to can- 
cel the building value of land, and thus 
to save the green belts of cities, it 
cannot defy the force that has given 
it this power. It cannot, without 
destroying itself, now tell the urban 
population that it must not expand 
its share of land-space either in the 
green belts or by the better method of 
planned dispersal to the smaller towns 
and new towns. Planners therefore 
will make a fatal mistake if they 
follow the distressing example of Mr. 
Lionel Brett, who, at the first blast of 
the strident but single-noted agri- 
cultural trumpet, rushed in with a 
letter to The Times to say that “ we 
must increase density.” There never 
was a moment when it has been more 
necessary for planners to insist that 
the minimum space-standards, fought 
for over so many years, shall not be 
lowered but upheld and, where possi- 
ble, advanced. The possibility of 
economy in agricultural land by in- 
creasing the density of housing 
schemes is so slight as to be negligible; 
but even a slight increase on the cur- 
rent very tight standards will do ir- 
reparable injury to living conditions. 

To stand firmly for a minimum- 
space or maximum-density standard 
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for dwellings is not to imply that the 
more open development is the better. 
A maximum-density standard sets a 
limit. to crowding: a limit just good 
enough to permit decent homes and 
gardens for those who might be 
cheated of them by the cost of land 
or the callousness of developers. The 
case for housing subsidies is that they 
are necessary to bridge the gap be- 
tween the cost of dwellings of mini- 
mum-permissible standards and the 
means of the lower-paid people. When 
building was mostly done by private 
agencies, the authorities insisted on 
both floor-space and _ land-space 
standards. Now that most building is 
public, the authorities, subject to the 
same temptations as private enterprise 
to “ economise ” land, need the moral 
support of national standards from 
which concessions will not be lightly 
made. Otherwise the story of the in- 
dustrial revolution and of the Vic- 
torian by-law-street era will be re- 
peated in a new architectural fashion. 
Relatively to the knowledge and 
aspirations of the times, the wholesale 
building of multi-storey flats at 40 an 
acre to-day in Stepney or Bermondsey 
is less enlightened than the building 
there of terrace-houses at much the 
same density 100 years ago. 


A€sthetics and Humanity 


The sad thing is that there are so 
few professional voices to protest 
against the decline of standards. Here 
and there some architectural critic will 
protest that the facades of the family 
barracks lack style, or are in the wrong 
style. Here and there a planning 
critic will grieve that he has glimpsed 
someone’s washing through a gap 
between terraces. We have every 
sympathy with these agonies. But they 
leave the ordinary townsman or vil- 
lager quite unmoved. He would be 
glad to consent to any sort of archi- 
tecture the critic of the minute 
approves; he would be more than glad 
to hide his washing in his back garden, 
so long as he can have a back garden, 
opening from the ground floor of a 
small family house, and 15 or 20 feet . 
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of space in front, open or fenced, to 
give a little privacy from the public 
road to his windows. It is on these 
simple needs that the maximum- 
density standard of twelve houses an 
acre is based. It is not a lavish stan- 
dard. It defends a just tolerable 
decency—no more. In any mixed 
development the average density must 
be lower. Over a unit of, say, five 
acres it should in no case be higher. 
And when we can afford to advance 
on it, we should. 


Food from Gardens 


The value of produce from domestic 
gardens is no part of the fundamental 
argument for this bare minimum 
standard of living space. If they pro- 
duced no food or flowers at all they 
would still be necessary for family 
privacy and for many other purposes. 
Even a farmer, with cultivated fields 
and woods all around him, fences in a 
private garden, and it is usually much 
more than a twelfth of an acre. If, 
however, it is true, as has often been 
stated, that the gardens of a low- 
density housing estate yield in value 
as much as or more than an equivalent 
area under agriculture, it helps to re- 
assure those who are properly worried 
about the food supply of the country 
and of the planet. We believe it is 
true as a general statement, but not if 
the comparison is with land under in- 
tensive or market-garden cultivation. 

The only comparison we know of 
that throws any light on the subject 
in figures is that made by the Bourn- 
ville Village Trust thirty-odd years 
ago. In Sixty Years of Planning 
(1942) they say: “Records ... show 
that the average yield of a Bournville 
garden was 2s. a week. This repre- 
sented £58 15s. 5d. per acre per annum 
—more than six times as much as an 
acre would produce under agriculture, 
apart from the fact that an acre at 
Bournville would also house 25 
people.” We have not endorsed this 
estimate of six times, though there is 
no reason whatever to doubt it. We 
have merely said the garden yield is, 
in value, the greater. Even this has 
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been questioned by advocates of high 
density. Professor Stamp says that 
surveys made by the Ministry of 
Agriculture at Hampstead, Welwyn 
Garden City and elsewhere show that 
the area of an estate ‘ cuitivated’ is 
only 10 to 15 per cent. of the total 
area previously farmed. He argues 
from this that the total yield of 
gardens cannot be more than about 20 
per cent. of the former yield of farms. 
Yet Bournville found it was 600 per 
cent. in money value. And we have 
found on inquiry that one small 
garden in Welwyn Garden City, culti- 
vated mostly by the housewife, pro- 
duces food to the value, at current 
retail prices, of over £55 a year. In 
that case accounts are kept; in most 
cases they are not. This yield is prob- 
ably rather exceptional and should not 
be generalised. The average yield of 
British farm-land per acre is not easy 
to estimate at present on a comparable 
basis, owing to the food subsidies and 
other factors that do not apply to 
garden produce. Before the war the 
farm yield per acre was about £10 
annually. To beat that, gardens at, 
say, 8 an acre would have had only to 
produce a yield of 6d. a week each. 
The percentage of area cultivated has 
nothing to do with the comparison. 
Hens, rabbits, runner beans, tomatoes 
and many other garden products take 
up very little room. The animals are 
fed mainly on household wastes, and 
the labour is spare-time recreation. 
Transport and marketing costs are cut 
out, and the food comes to the con- 
sumer absolutely fresh. When these 
things are realised, the Bournville 
comparison does not seem surprising. 
Professor Stamp’s 20 per cent., on the 
other hand. seems absurd. 
* * * 


“It may sound chauvinistic, but it 
is my honest opinion that the British 
have more to learn from us than 
we from them.”—Mr. Robert Moses, 
Parks Commissioner for New York. 

Honesty is the best policy. Man 
learns most from his mistakes, and 
there is more than he realises in what 
Mr. Moses says. 
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East Scotland 





By G. BELL BARKER 


IN HIS REGIONAL PLAN for Central 
and South East Scotland Sir Frank 
Mears has produced a plan which 
portrays a complete picture of the 
conflicting problems of the Region 
and shows these problems in relation- 
ship to Scotland, to Europe and to the 
World. Here is a plan which recog- 
nises not only the supreme significance 
of the “parish pump,” but also the 
dependence of that pump on all other 
“parish pumps” throughout the 
world. In the very first chapter we 
find Sir Frank writing.... “Yet Scot- 
land, small in population and situated 
on the latitude of the Baltic ports and 
Northern Canada, lies far to the 
north west of the great centres of in- 
dustry of modern Europe and, indeed, 
is separated almost as effectively from 
the industrial areas of England by a 
wide expanse of hill country with few 
passes of easy gradient. Thus her 
frontier position, once an advantage 
when maritime trade was carried on in 
the spirit of exploration and adven- 
ture, has become a handicap during 
the time when industrial and financial 
methods have been exploited in 
favour of massive concentrations of 
industry and manpower. Nevertheless, 
the new trend towards decentralisa- 
tion, if it can be related to a renewal 
of trade with the Baltic, to the new 
link with the rich lands of Central and 
Northern Canada through recently 
established port facilities in Hudson 
Bay, and to the development of Arctic 
sea and air routes, may well afford 
great opportunities for the enterprise 
of the Scottish people.” 

In turning his eyes to the Baltic 
ports, Sir Frank is watching the his- 


REGIONAL PLAN AND SURVEY 
FOR CENTRAL AND SOUTH 
EAST SCOTLAND: Prepared by 
Sir Frank C. Mears, P.R.S.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S.E., M.T.P.1. (Planning Consul- 
tant) for the Central and South-East 
Scotland Regional Planning Advisory 
Committee. £2 10s. 








torical trend of trade, for as far back 
as the thirteenth century Scottish 
traders conducted peaceful and pros- 
perous business with the free-port 
cities across the North Sea and on the 
Baltic. 


The Region 


The Central and South-Eastern 
Region of Scotland covers an area of 
3,600 square miles or about one- 
eighth of the surface of Scotland. The 
population in 1938 was estimated at 
1,250,000. This is about one-quarter 
of the total population of Scotland. 
This population is divided among 
eleven counties, the regional capital 
being, of course, the City of Edin- 
burgh, having a population of some 
470,000. The urban areas within the 
Region include some 64 small Burghs 
alone, of which the University town 
of St. Andrews has independent plan- 
ning status. It is a fairly prosperous 
region, six of its counties consisting 
of some of the best farmland. From 
4 mineral point of view it has a first- 
class coal future. Already, the 
Government have agreed to invest 
some £40 million in the Region, £10 
million of which will go to the sinking 
of new pits and some £30 million to 
the building of new towns. It is, 


therefore, as far as Scotland is con- 
cerned, the Region with a future. 
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The Geddesian Technique 


It is of no little significance that 
Sir Frank’s Plan for this Region 
should have been issued from the now 
famous Outlook Tower. It was in the 
Outlook Tower that Sir Patrick 
Geddes first evolved his regional sur- 
vey technique. The Outlook Tower is 
a*romantic four-storied building with 
castellated roofs and turrets, standing 
on the Castlehill overlooking all Edin- 
burgh. When Geddes moved into it in 
1892 he stored, in one floor, his sur- 
vey data on Edinburgh—the City; the 
next he gave to Scotland—the coun- 
try; the next to Europe—the conti- 
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nent; and the last floor to the world. 
It was Geddes’ contention that one 
could not be understood without the 
other. Sir Frank Mears, who was 
Geddes’ assistant for a number of 
years, has obviously accepted the 
Geddesian philosophy, for his 
Regional Plan is symbolic of Geddes 
and his methods. In this sense it is a 
unique plan and worthy of close 
study. 


Conflict of Interests 
There is little doubt that the prob- 
lem facing planners to-day is how best 
to balance the conflict of interests and 
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Typical countryside of the Middle Tweed Reg’on 


demands. Mr. Lewis Silkin, speaking 
in the House of Commons stated, 
“The objects of town and country 
planning are becoming increasingly 
understood. Primarily, they are to 
secure a proper balance between the 
competing demands of land, so that 
all the land of the country is used in 
the best interests of the whole people.” 
Sir Frank Mears illustrates how the 
conflicting demands on land are the 
main problems facing the people of 
the Central and South East Regional 
Corner of Scotland. Agriculture or 
New Towns? Increasing mining pro- 
ductivity or safe housing sites? Urban 
giowth or rural repopulation? These 
are the problems facing the Region 
and they are the problems facing most 
other regions throughout Britain. 
Conflicting problems. Yet, problems 
which must be intelligently solved if 
we are to survive. 


Mining Development 


One of the major developments in 
the Region wili be in the mining in- 
dustry. In 1939, when Scotland pro- 
duced 30,500,000 tons of coal, the 
Region provided rather more than 
half. It is intended by 1975 to raise 


this proportion to three-quarters of 
the Scottish total, or to some 
22,500,000 tons. This means that the 
permanent force in the pits will have 
to be increased in the next 20 odd 
years by 15,000 men. It is hoped to 
get them from the nearby Lanark- 
shire coalfield, which according to the 
Scotland Coalfields Report (Cmd. 
6575) is declining. Already, the N.C.B. 
have intimated their intention to close 
down some 40 pits in Lanarkshire and 
promises. of housing accommodation 
are being made to the Lanarkshire 
miners if they will travel east. 


New Towns or Constellations ? 


This flow of population into the 
Eastern Region will, of course, neces- 
sitate the provision of new towns. Sir 
Frank accepts this, but points out that 
the New Towns Act will have to be 
adapted to meet Scottish needs. “ It 
is, therefore,” he writes, “ submitted 
that the New Towns Act be applied to 
meet Scottish conditions in such a way 
as to promote the well-being of groups 
of communities. Under this scheme, 
each New Town of moderate size 
would be linked with one or more 


existing settlements so that the whole 
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would embody a total population 
large enough to make possible the 
economic provision of social and in- 
dustrial facilities in a scale not 
formerly within the powers of local 
authorities working upwards from the 
scope of housing schemes. Such 
groups would contain a total of 20,000 
to 30,000 people with, in addition, 
those living in a number of villages 
in the neighbouring countryside 
who would benefit, too, through 
the proximity of an enlarged market 
for their produce. Existing small 
burghs and large villages frequently 
form loosely-knit groups which may 
be related in the manner outlined 
above without losing their individu- 
ality. The aim is to create ‘ constella- 
tions’ in which each member main- 
tains its characteristic way of life, as 
opposed to the conception of a ‘ sun’ 
and its dependent ‘satellites’ with 
the sun permanently dominating the 
scene.” In other words, Sir Frank re- 
fuses to follow blindly the findings of 
other planners and insists that each 
region, as far as town structure and 
optimum size is concerned, must be 
treated on its merits. It is encourag- 
ing to find a man of Sir Frank’s 
standing take this attitude for there 
is a growing tendency for planners to 
attempt to fit planning solutions to 
areas for which they were never 
evolved. 


Rural Depopulation 


Scotland’s twin problems in the last 
century have been emigration and 
rural depopulation. Between 1921 and 
1931 some eight per cent. of her total 
population emigrated. The great 
majority of these emigrants came 
from the Scottish rural areas. Sir 
Frank’s report stresses this population 
problem and claims that there is a 
case for Southern Upland recolonisa- 
tion which is equally as urgent as that 
at present existing in the Highlands. 
Sir Frank writes, “It is therefore of 
great importance that the drift from 
the land should be countered by posi- 
tive measures for rural reconstruction 
taken concurrently with those sug- 
gested for new towns. These measures 
would include land reclamation, re- 
construction of farm buildings, houses 
and provision of services, including 
improvised roads, water supply, elec- 
tricity, and telephones and not least, 
village halls and other facilities for 
social life.” Sir Frank also points out 
what is too often forgotten, that agri- 
cultural land does not consist of “ un- 
developed land” as it is often referred 
to. And he adds a warning against 
“decline in resident man-power, so 
that agriculture will no longer be able 
to count on local seasonal workers 
and may even be driven to depend 
largely on organised gang labour for 
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1. Central Belt 316 383 414 | 494 532 556 561 
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1801 to 1931, (1) for Central Industrial Belt of Scotland, including the burghs and 
following -counties : Renfrew, Dumbarton, Lanark, Stirling, Clackmannan, Kinross, 
Fife, Bast-, West- and Mid-Lothian; and (2) for the rest of Scotland, including the 


burghs and counties of the Lowlands, Highlands and Islands. 
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many normal operations throughout 
the year.” It must never be forgotten 
that it was the use of “ gang labour ” 
that led to the excessive exploitation 
of the great area in America, now 
referred to as the “ dust bowl.” 
Communications 

Chapter VI deals with communica- 
tions and stresses the urgency for a 
Forth Road Bridge. It points out that 
the erection of new towns and indus- 
try in relation to the pits and to the 
existing communications in Fife will 
create entirely new traffic conditions. 
Sir Frank writes, ““ When it is realised 


The Productive Coalfields in 1939 and 1975 
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that the cost of the large new pits 
which are to be sunk in the near 
future may reach a total of 
£10,000,000, and that of the new 
towns three or four times that figure, 
the expense of building the bridge 
will not seem to be disproportionate.” 
It is interesting to note that steps have 
already been taken towards the con- 
struction of this bridge and the first 
contracts have been handed out. 


Domestic Architecture 


Dealing with the tradition of Scot- 
tish domestic architecture, Sir Frank 
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points out that the decline .of local 
building industries is greatly handi- 
capping the proper re-housing of rural 
workers, He shows how the great bulk 
of first-class building material is lying 
ready to hand in almost every district, 
but “the organisation to work it has 
been so dissipated that even in central 
Scotland, the stone for a_ special 
housing scheme, not far. from Ban- 
nockburn, may have to be brought 
from the neighbourhood of Flodden.” 
On modern domestic architecture he 
tefers caustically to “ the alien substi- 
tutes which threaten to reduce the 
Scottish house to the level of a ready- 


LADY (RAYMOND) 


THE death of Lady Unwin (Febru- 
ary 1949) breaks another link with 
the great pioneering days of the Gar- 
den City movement. There can be no 
more suitable memorial to her as the 
devoted helpmate of Raymond Unwin 
than the words of Professor Steen 
Eiler Rasmussen of Denmark at the 
Hastings Congress of the  Inter- 
national Federation in 1946:— 

“TI have never seen more clearly 
than now that modérn town planning 
owes more to the English than to 
any other nation. We cannot address 
our thanks to anyone present, where 
sO many contributed. Still, as I go 
to the meetings and exhibitions here, 
one name comes to my mind every 
time; of a man who always came to 
the Town Planning Congresses and 
whom we shall not see again. It is 
the name of Sir Raymond Unwin. 

The whole range of ideas 
about which we all agree now you 
will find fully developed in the work 
of Raymond Unwin, from the begin- 
ning of this century. He did not 
use the term ‘neighbourhood unit’; 
he created one—Hampstead Garden 
Suburb. Hampstead Garden 
Suburb and Letchworth are not 
only good examples in bricks and 
mortar, but beautiful in bricks and 
mortar. When you see the exhibition 
here it is obvious that our generation 
has not superseded him. Letchworth 
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made box, enlivened by traces of 
chromium and plastic.” There is a 
puckish sense of humour in his illus- 
trations entitled “Trend of Scottish 
domestic architecture.” 

It is true, then, that the problems 
facing the Central and South East 
Region are broadly the same prob- 
lems that face other regions through- 
out Britain. But one feels that here 
at last is a report that refuses to 
accept ready-made solutions to plan- 
ning problems. Throughout the Re- 
port Sir Frank stresses the essential 
unity of Scotland and the way in 
which its problems are inter-related. 


UNWIN 


and Hampstead are only small in the 
whole world, but their mere existence 
has had an enormous influence on the 
modern town planning movement all 
over the world. 


“We always saw Sir Raymond at 
the Congresses; an old man with 
white hair, but with optimism and 
the open mind of a young boy. A 
great man and a man of great simpli- 
city. He used to walk around with 
his wife; and during the lectures Lady 
Unwin would sit and listen and do 
some knitting. I don’t know how 
much kniting she did during the 
seventeen Congresses, but I know she 
did more than that. After a lecture 
she always discussed it with Sir Ray- 
mond. He aimed at speaking in such 
a simple way that it could be under- 
stood by everybody. Some people can 
make a simple problem a mass of 
words and special terms. Lady Un- 
win was his critic and friend, his best 
assistant. We admire the English for 
their idealistic work and for speaking 
to the standards of the sensible and 
wise knitting lady.” 


It is pleasant to recall, now, that on 
Professor Rasmussen’s motion the 
Congress sent greetings to Lady Un- 
win “in memory of your husband 
whose pioneer work is acknowledged 
to be the foundation on which we are 
building to-day.” 
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MINERAL DEVELOPMENT 


by A. E. TELLING : 


This is the first of two articles explaining 
the Mineral Regulations of the 1947 
Town and Country Planning Act. 


THE THEME OF THE new Town and 
Country Planning legislation is the 
conception of development, which is 
defined in section 12 of the Act as: 
“the carrying out of building, en- 
gineering, mining, or other operations, 
in, on, over or under land, or the mak- 
ing of any material change in the use 
of any buildings or other land.” It is 
obvious that mining operations are in 
a rather different category from the 
other forms of development included 
in this definition, the most important 
difference being that mining opera- 
tions are a continuous process 
whereas building or engineering works 
form a single act of development. It 
was realised when the Act was passed 
that the principles of the Act would 
have to be somewhat differently ap- 
plied to this special case of mineral 
development, and section 81 autho- 
rised the Minister to make statutory 
regulations modifying the Act in so 
far as it concerns the winning and 
working of minerals. Accordingly, 
the T. & C. P. (Minerals) Regulations, 
1948, S.I. 1521 were made to take 
effect on July Ist, 1948—the day on 
which the Act came into force. 

The Minerals Regulations are not a 
code comparable, for example, with 
the Advertisements Regulations, but 
take the form of amendments to the 
Town and Country Planning Act and 
must be read in conjunction therewith. 
This piecemeal treatment adds con- 
siderably to the difficulty of under- 


standing a highly complicated and - 


technical subject, and confusion is 
made worse confounded by the fact 
that numerous other Regulations have 
to be taken into account. There is, in 
fact, nothing in the Regulations which 


could not have conveniently been in- 
cluded in the Act itself, and had this 
course been adopted those concerned 
would at least have been spared the 
troublesome business of cross refer- 
ence. It is to be hoped that when the 
Town and Country Planning legisla- 
tion is revised, mineral development 
will either be included in the main Act 
or made the subject of a separate 
code. In the meantime, it is necessary 
to make the best of the present un- 
satisfactory arrangement. These two 
articles attempt to explain the main 
points of difference between the rules 
governing mineral development and 
those governing other forms of de- 
velopment, and for reasons of space it 
will be necessary to assume a general 
knowledge of the latter. 


Meaning of Mineral 
Development 


As mentioned above, “develop- 
ment” includes building, engineering, 
mining and other operations, and the 
making of any material change in the 
use of land. The Regulations further 
define mining operations as: “ the 
winning and working of minerals in, 
on, or under land, whether by surface 
or underground working.” 

The word “ minerals” is used in a 
very broad sense. Section 119 of the 
Act gives the following definition: 
“all minerals and substances in or 
under land ordinarly worked for re- 
moval by underground or by surface 
working; provided that it shall not in- 
clude peat cut for purpose other than 
sale.” The words “and substances ” 
are significant and appear to include 
in the definition clay, sand and gravel 
where these substances are worked, 
or could be worked, for removal. 
Where there is doubt as to whether a 
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mineral or a substance is of a kind 
ordinarily worked for removal, this 
will be a question of fact for the 
Courts to decide; and, having regard 
to the object of the Act, it seems likely 
that the Courts would adopt an exten- 
sive rather than a restrictive interpre- 
tation. (Although there is procedure 
under section 17 of the Act for asking 
the local planning authority whether 
any particular operation constitutes 
development within the meaning of 
the Act, this procedure does not oust 
the jurisdiction of the Courts which 
remain the ultimate authority on mat- 
ters of law.) 

The phrase “material change of 

se” is not defined in the Act, except 
that for the avoidance of doubt sec- 
tion 12 specifically includes two mat- 
ters which are to be regarded as a 
material change of use; of these, one 
is of particular interest here—namely, 
the deposit of refuse or waste 


View of brickworks with machine house 
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materials on land even where the land 
is already used for that purpose. 
Apart from this, however, the phrase 
““ material change of use” is of little 
significance in relation to the actual 
winning and working of minerals, 
since Regulation 3(1) provides that 
the word “use” shall not, with cer- 
tain exceptions, include the use of 
land for the carrying out of mining 
operations. The effect of this is to ex- 
clude mining operations from the ad- 
vantage of section 12(5) of the Act 
whereby former uses can be resumed 
without permission. The exceptions, 
however, are important and may in- 
deed be regarded as the real purpose 
of the Regulation, since it is probable 
that the definition of “ use” given in 
the Act itself (section 119) would have 
been sufficient to exclude mining 
operations from the benefit of section 
12(5). The exceptions referred to pre- 
serve the application of the words 
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The British Clayworker 
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“use of land” to mining operations 
in four cases. 


(i) section 14(2)(b), so that a time 
limit may be attached to a grant 
of permission to work minerals. 


(ii) section 23(2) and 23(3), so that 
an enforcement notice may re- 
quire the stopping of mining 
operations. 


(iii) section 24(3), so that a con- 
tinuance of mining operations 
after conviction for contravention 
of an enforcement notice may 
attract the daily fine of £20. 


(iv) section 72(2), so that the 
amount of a development charge 
may be related to a specified 
period for which the minerals are 
to be worked. 


Since, apart from these exceptions, 
the word “use” does not apply to 
mining operation, it follows that the 
two Use Classes Orders do not con- 
cern mining operations as such. But, 
as many mineral undertakers also en- 
gage in manufacturing, it may be use- 
tul briefly to consider the provisions 
of the Use Classes Orders in reference 
to such manufactures. The T. & C. P. 
(Use Classes) Order, 1948, S.I. 954 
was made under the authority of sec- 
tion 12(2)(f) of the Act and provides 
that a change of use of buildings and 
other land from one purpose to 
another purpose within the same class 
will not be regarded as development 
for the purposes of the Act. The fol- 
lowing classes taken from the order 
are the most relevant here :— 


Class 1V—Use as a general industrial 
building for any purpose. 


Class V.—Use for any work which is re- 
gisterable under the Alkali, etc. Works 
Regulation Act, 1906 as extended 
by the Alkali, etc. Works Orders, 1928 
to 1939 except a_ process ancillary 
to the getting, dressing or treatment of 
minerals, carried on in or adjacent to 

a quarry or mine. 


Use for any of the following processes, 
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except as aforesaid, so far as not re- 
gisterable under the above Act :— 


(i) smelting, calcining, sintering or 
other reduction of ores or minerals; 

(ii) converting, re-heating, annealing, 
hardening or carburising, forging or 
casting, of iron or other metals; 

(iii) galvanising; 

(iv) recovering of metal from scrap; 

(v) pickling or treatment of metal in 
acid; 

(vi) chromium plating. 

(Special Industrial Group A.) 


Class V1.—Use for any of the following 
processes so far as not included in 
Class V and except a process ancillary 
to the getting, dressing or treatment of 
minerals, carried on in or adjacent to 
a quarry or mine :— 

(i) burning of building bricks; 

(ii) lime and dolomite burning; 

(iii) carbonisation of coal in coke 
ovens; 

(iv) production of calcium carbide, 
lampblack or zinc oxide; 


(v) crushing or screening of stone or 
slag. 


(Special Industrial Group B.) 


The T. & C. P. (Use Classes for 
Third Schedule Purposes) Order, 1948, 
S.I. 955 exempts a change of use of 
buildings or other land from one pur- 
pose to another within the same class 
from payment of development charge. 
The use classes set out in this Order 
are the same as those set out in Order 
954 and would thus be exempt from 
development charge on this ground. 
It should not be thought however, 
that Order 955 is redundant, because 
the use classes contained in Order 954 
can be changed at any time, whereas 
by Section 111(4) the Third Schedule 
Order cannot be revoked or amended 
after the Appointed Day. 


Liability for Development 
Charge 


Having thus considered the mean- 
ing of development in relation to 
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Evening Telegraph, Kettering 


Agricultural land at Kettering after excavation of iron-ore 


mineral’ undertakings, we. may now 
turn to the liability of such undertak- 
ings for development charge. Prima 
facie, development charge is payable 
on all mining operations, as on any 
other form of development, but cer- 
tain special provisions should be 
noted :— 


1. Regulation 4(1) of the Mineral 
Regulations provides that no develop- 
ment charge will be payable in respect 
of minerals worked before July Ist, 
1951, if at July Ist, 1948, the under- 
taker had a title to work the minerals 
or if he had a right to acquire such a 
title. The purpose of this three year 
moratorium is to give a breathing 
space in which to settle development 
charges in all existing workings, which 
extends to mineral undertakers a con- 
cession similar to that for building 
developers in respect of “ dead-ripe ” 
land. 


2. The deposit of- waste materials or 
refuse in connection with the working 
of minerals on any land comprised 
in a site which was used for that pur- 
pose at July Ist, 1948 is exempted 
from development charge by virtue of 
paragraph 8 of the Third Schedule of 
the Act. The erection and mainten- 
ance of fences, walls, gates, etc., are 
exempted from development charge 
by the T. & C. P. (Development 





Charge Exemptions) Regulations 1948 
S.I. 1188. 


3. In every other case development 
charge is payable and operations must 
not begin until the Central Land 
Board .has fixed the amount of the 
charge, unless the Board consents in 
writing. It is the responsibility of the 
mineral undertaker to apply to have 
charge assessed and the procedure is 
the same as for any other kind of de- 
velopment, except that there is a 
special form of application—D.1. 
(Minerals). It is possible, however, 
that somewhat different rules will be 
adopted in assessing the charge on 
mineral development. The principles 
which the-Central Land Board are to 
observe in fixing development charges 
generally are set out partly in section 
70 of the Act and partly in the 
T. & C. P. (Development Charge) Re- 
gulations,, 1948, S.I. 1189. The 
“Governing Principle” is that the 
charge shall be determined so as to 
secure, so far as is practicable, that 
land can be bought and sold at a price 
neither greater nor less than its value 
for its existing use. The development 
charge is not to be more, and usually 
should not be less, than the additional 
value of the land due to the planning 
permission. S.I. 1189, however, em- 
powers the Board to modify these 
rules in the case of mineral workings 
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and certain other cases if it is con- 
sidered necessary to do so in order to 
give effect to the “ Governing Prin- 
ciple.” It is understood that the Board 
is discussing this matter with the Cen- 
tral Landowners’ Association and the 
Federation of British Industries and 
that an announcement of.the Board’s 
intentions will be made in due course. 


4. The development charge may 
take the form of a single payment or 
a series of payments. It is for the Cen- 
tral Land Board to decide which form 
the payment is to take in each parti- 
cular case, but the Board is required 
to take into account any representa- 
tions made by the applicant on this 
subject. This is laid down in section 
71 of the Act and applies to all forms 
of development. In the case of mineral 
workings, the Mineral Regulations 
provide that the charge may be cal- 
culated, either wholly or partly, on a 
royalty basis, and for this purpose the 
amount of minerals got may, where 
appropriate, be measured by the 
quantity of articles manufactured 
from these minerals, e.g., the number 
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of bricks manufactured in an adjacent 
brickworks. Where development 
charge is fixed on a royalty basis, the 
Central Land Board is empowered 
to obtain the necessary information 
as to output, etc., but this informa- 
tion must be treated as confidential 
(Regulation 8). 


5. Regulation 9 enables mining 
leases: which provide for royalty or 
other payments to the landowner to 
be adjusted in order that such pay- 
ment may be reduced in the light of 
the development charge. This provi- 
sion applies only to leases in force at 
July Ist, 1948, so that until July Ist, 
1951 no development charge is pay- 
able at all. During this period the 
lessee will continue under the existing 
provisions of the lease, but at the ex- 
piry of the moratorium he will be en- 
titled to have the lease varied. The 
phrase “ mining lease ” as used in the 
Act and Regulations includes not only 
leases strictly so called, but also 
underleases and any form of tenancy 
or licence conferring the right to win 
or work minerals (section 119 of the 
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Hundreds of young trees have been planted by the London 
Brick Company to screen the eyesore of clay-pit excavations 
in Bedfordshire 
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Act). The Lord Chancellor is to ap- 
point a tribunal to decide any disputes 
which may arise under this Regula- 
tion. 


The preceding paragraphs apply to 
the payment of development charge 
on the actual winning and working of 
minerals. Any other activities (e.g., 
manufacturing) carried on by mineral 
undertakers come within the general 
rules as to development charges. 


Claims for Development 
Value 


The development value of land is 
the difference between its restricted 
value (i.e., its value for its existing 
use) and its “ unrestricted value ”’ (i.e., 
its value when developed). The effect 
of making all development subject to 
development charge is to depreciate 
the value of land, and it is to provide 
a measure of compensation to land- 
owners for this loss of development 
value that the £300 million fund has 
been set up by the Town and Country 
Planning Act. 


“Land ” means land in the ordinary 
sense and includes buildings, struc- 
tures, and erections on the land (but 
not plant or machinery in a building) 
and also minerals in or under the land. 
Claims on the £300 million may, 
therefore, be made by mineral under- 
takers, subject to the same rules as 
claims by the holders of other in- 
terests in land. The basic principle is 
that anyone who held a freehold or 
leasehold interest in land at July Ist, 
1948 can make a claim, but that no 
payment will be made where the de- 
velopment value is on the average £20 
or less an acre, or one-tenth or less of 
the restricted value. ‘“ Lease” here 
includes an underlease or an agree- 
ment for a lease, but does not include 
an option to take a lease or a mort- 
gage. Further, under the Mineral Re- 
gulations (Reg. 6) it is provided that a 
claim may be made in respect of a 
mining lease—a term which, as noted 
above, has an extended meaning. 
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A mineral undertaker who wishes 
to submit a claim should do so in the 
first instance on form S.1 issued by 
the Central Land Board. There may 
be circumstances in which it is de- 
sirable to split the land into separate 
units for the purposes of claim and to 
fill in a separate S.1 form in respect 
of each unit. Where, for instance, a 
brickworks immediately adjoins the 
mineral workings, the owner should 
submit one claim for the clayworkings 
and another for the buildings, etc., 
used for manufacturing purposes. It 
should be noted, however, that al- 
though buildings used for manufac- 
turing may be made the subject of a 
claim, under Regulation 7 no claim 
can be made for buildings and equip- 
ment used for the winning and work- 
ing of minerals, although they are to 
be taken into account in so far as 
their presence enhances the value of 
the unworked minerals. 


The claim must be submitted not 
later than June 30th, 1948. Where a 
professional adviser is employed, 
questions 26 to 28 of the S.1 form 
(which enable the claimant to put his 
own valuation on the claim) need not 
be answered by June 30th. It will be 
sufficient if the professional adviser 
certifies that he has been retained to 
complete these three questions by 
September 30th, 1949. Questions 26 
tc 28 should not be answered by 
mineral undertakers in respect of their 
mineral interests as such, as the Cen- 
tral Land Board will, on receipt of 
the S.1 form, send a supplementary 
form to mineral undertakers. This 


- form has not yet been published as 


the details are being discussed be- 
tween the Central Land Board and 
representatives of the minerals in- 
terests. The valuation of minerals is 
no easy matter and presumably the 
Board will allow a substantial period 
of time for the completion of the 
supplementary form, but it is impor- 
tant that the S.1 form should be sub- 
mitted by June 30—otherwise the right 
to a payment out of the £300 million 
will be lost. 
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Basildon New Town Development Cor- 
poration. The Minister of Town and 
Country Planning has set uv a develop- 
ment corporation to establish the new 
town at Basildon, Essex. Members of 
the corporation are:— 


Sir Lancelot Keay (Chairman) 
president of the R.I.B.A. 


Mr. E. L. Protheroe (Vice-Chairman) 
lately Chief Engineer and Secretary 
to the Punjab Government. 


Mr. Mark Auliff, a member of the 
L.C.C. since 1937 and Chairman of 
the Supplies Committee, 1941-44. 


Alderman Mrs. Gregory, a member of 
West Ham Council for 25 years and 
Mayor in 1941-42. 

Mr. F. Jobson, managing director of 
Jobson and Beckwith Ltd. 

Mrs. W. M. Knight, Mayor of East 
Ham, a member of East Ham Coun- 
cil since 1934. 

Colonel S. A. Smith, a member of 


Essex County Council and County 
Planning Committee. 
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Crawley New Town. First of the 45,000 
Londoners to live in the new satellite 
town of Crawley, Sussex, will be able to 
move into their homes this summer. They 
will go to West Green, one of the nine 
neighbourhood units which will form the 
“suburbs” of the new Crawley. ‘The 
building of more new houses in West 
Green will begin soon and building is 
expected to start within a year at the 
neighbouring “suburb” of Northgate. 


New concrete roads are being con- 
structed in the area near Gatwick Airport 
which will house light industries employ- 
ing 8,500 men and women. The Corpora- 
tion is now negotiating with London 
firms and construction of the first new 
factory is expected to start this Spring. 
Drains and sewers are being laid, and in 
a few weeks preliminary work will begin 
on the new sewage works north-east of 
the future Crawley, 
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Lafayette Lid. 
J: RR. PHILIP, OBE. KC. 


Central Land Board Appointment. The 
Secretary of State for Scotland and the 
Minister of Town and Country Planning 
have appointed Mr. J. R. Philip, O.B.E., 
K.C., to be a member of the Central 
Land Board to fill the vacancy on the 
Board caused by the resignation of the 
Hon. Lord Guthrie on his appointment 
as a-Judge in the Court of Session in 
Scotland. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has also appointed Mr. Philip as 
a member of the War Damage Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. Philip has acted as Commissioner 
in many housing and town planning in- 
guiries including the inquiry last year 
into the Glenrothes new town area in 
Fife. 


Mining Development Charges. A Parlia- 
mentary answer by the Minister of Town 
and Country Planning clears up some 
confusion that has existed regarding pay- 
ment of development charges in respect 
of mining operations carried on under a 
mining lease. 


Mr. Silkin was asked what regulations 
he had issued defining who paid such 
development charges, and also whether 
the charges were additional to the royalty 
payable to the person prior to the passing 
of the 1947 Town and Country Planning 
Act. He replied “In most cases of this 


type, no development charge is payable 
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in respect of mining operations carried 
out up to the end of June, 1951, because 
an exemption is given by the Town and 
Country Planning (Minerals) Regulations, 
1948. After that date, development 
charge is payable by the mining operator, 
but the regulations enable the royalty 
payable under the lease to be adjusted. 
In most cases, therefore, the total of the 
development charge plus the reduced 
royalty is not likely to exceed the royalty 
payable before the Act. 


“There may be cases where the 
royalty payable before the Act is below 
the current market level, in which event 
the total of the development charge 
plus the reduced royalty may be more 
than the old royalty; but in such cases 
the mining operator can claim on the 
£300,000,000, and has been promised pre- 
ferential treatment.” 


Aycliffe New Town. The Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning and the 
Treasury have approved the spending of 
£588,000—the largest sum yet sanctioned 
for any new town, for the development 
of Newton Aycliffe, near Darlington. 
Plans for immediate development to pro- 
vide accommodation for workers on the 
Aycliffe Trading Estate were outlined re- 
cently by Councillor W. N. Davis, deputy 
chairman of Aycliffe Development Cor- 
poration. He said that the corporation 
had budgeted for an expenditure of 
£766,873 for the year beginning April Ist. 
So far, 41 aluminium bungalows had 
been erected and let to key workers and 
to the staff of the corporation. Work was 
expected to start in March on 100 per- 
manent prefabricated houses, to be fol- 
lowed by a block of 18 flats. The 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning 
had been asked to approve a district 
heating scheme to cover almost the whole 
of the new town, which would eventually 
house 10,000 people. To obtain the neces- 
sary powers for the service, the Develop- 
ment Corporation was to promote a 
private Bill in Parliament. 


Preservation of Trees. In a Memoran- 
dum, the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning offers local planning authorities 
guidance on the use of their powers for 
the preservation of trees and woodlands. 

Authorities are asked to bear in mind 
four considerations—effect of felling on 
the appearance of the countryside; the 
welfare of woodlands: the need for 
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timber and for food production; and 
liability to pay compensation, in certain 
cases, when permission to fell is refused. 
Landowners are encouraged to agree 
with authorities’ plans of felling opera- 
tions enabling general permission to be 
given. 


Central Land Board explains Procedure. 
A first series of “practice notes” on de- 
velopment charges, issued by the Central 
Land Board, has recently been published 
by His Majesty’s Stationery Office. The 
notes, which are indexed, set out the 
Board’s principles for assessing develop- 
ment charges on various types of pro- 
perty and provide a guide to liability and 
procedure. The Board, which was set up 
under the 1947 Town and Country Plan- 
ning Act, takes the view that it ought to 
give, at this early stage, the fullest public 
notice possible of its practice and its 
intentions. 


First Compulsory: Purchase Order. The 
first compulsory purchase order issued 
on March 12th by the Central Land 
Board under the 1947 Town and Coun- 
try Planning Act, covers a plot of land 
at Southcroft Road, Orpington. The 
Orpington Urban District Council had 
im May, 1947 granted permission for two 
bungalows to be constructed on the site. 


Welsh New Town Proposal. A proposal 
to establish a new town at Cwmbran, 
Monmouthshire, was the subject of con- 
sultation at a meeting between the 
Minister of Town and Country Plan- 
ning, Mr. Lewis Silkin, M.P., and local 
authorities concerned at the Monmouth- 
shire County Hall, Newport, on April 
13th. 

The new town would be designed to 
provide convenient residential accom- 
modation under modern conditions and 
with proper amenities for some 30,000 
people. It would serve the existing and 
proposed industry of the Eastern Valleys 
and also provide for overspill of popu- 
lation from mining areas. 

A letter sent by the Minister to the 
local authorities states that the Minister 
has now come to certain tentative con- 
clusions with regard to the site of a 
town in the Cwmbran area, but beforz 
designating an area for this purpose he 
wishes to take this opportunity of ex- 
plaining his proposals to the local 
authorities concerned and of formally 
consulting with them. 


Personal Votes 





“° Information 


Planning School in New Zealand 

The first School of Town Planning in 
Australia and New Zealand has been 
opened at Wellington by the School of 
Architecture. Though the number of 
town-planners in New Zealand has in- 
creased, the demand for town-planning 
is now becoming general and more 
trained technicians are needed. The 
basic three-year course aims at enabling 
students to qualify for membership of 
the Town Planning Institute, London, 
the recognised New Zealand qualifica- 
tion. Mr. John Cox has been appointed 
Principal. 


Southend ‘Sea Wall and Harbour 

A Dutch expert, Professor Thijsse of 
Delft, adviser to the Dutch Government 
on problems of the Zuyder Zee, is advis- 
ing Southend-on-Sea Corporation on a 
scheme for an extensive sea-wall, har- 
bour and other works. The corporation 
hopes that he will make a model of the 
foreshore and superimpose on it their 
scheme, now in the preliminary stage. 


South Hammersmith Plan 

The work of Diploma Students of the 
Department of Town Planning, Univer- 
sity College, was recently on exhibition 
at Hammersmith Town Hall. The 
students had prepared a Development 
Plan for South Hammersmith, in con- 
formity with the 1947 Act. The Survey 
and Plan were carried out on a group 
basis, the Plan being the result of dis- 
cussions on individual outline schemes, 
from which the most favoured proposals 
have been taken. In preparing the Plan 
the students were in close touch with the 
Planning Authority and the Borough 
Council, and it is hoped that the results 
may contribute towards the solution of 
the planning problems of that part of 
London. 


Smoke-free City 

Plymouth’s new 180-acre city centre, 
building of which begins this year, will 
be completely smoke-free if a scheme for 
municipal central heating is approved. It 
is planned to erect boiler houses on the 
water-front, from which hot water would 
be piped underground for two miles to 
the 1,000 new shops and offices. 
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Dr. F. F. C. Curtis 


Architectural Appointment 

Dr. F. F. C. Curtis, D.Eng., A.R.I.B.A., 
has been appointed architect to the 
British Railway Executive. Dr. Curtis 
became Lecturer in Architecture at Liver- 
pool University in 1936. From March, 
1947, he was architect to the G.W.R. 


Miss J. Mulder 

The name of the able woman architect- 
planner who has the principal responsi- 
bility for the layout of the great Amster- 
dam Wood was incorrectly given in Mr. 
Osborn’s article Around the Netherlands. 
This new Wood, reclaimed from a lake 
fifteen feet below water-level, occupies 
about 2,200 acres (the size of Richmond 
Park or the Bois de Boulogne) and is a 
most distinguished achievement in land- 
scape design. Miss Mulder is a leading 
member of the Amsterdam City Plan- 
ning team directed by Mr. L. S. P. 
Scheffer. 
Town Planning Lectures in Middle East 

British town planning and architecture 
were the subjects of lectures given for 
the British Council by Mr. Clough Wil- 
liams-Ellis in Malta, Syria, and Iraq be- 
tween January 27th and February 20th. 
D. B. Williamson 

The death was announced on Mé&fch 
15th of Mr. D. B. Williamson, a keen 
supporter of the Town and Country 
Planning Association, who has been a 
member of the Council for the last four 
years. He had for some time been on 
the staff of the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning. 
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SCOTTISH 
NEWS and 


VIEWS 





FORTH AND TWEED 


Sir Frank Mears’ “ Regional Survey 
and Plan for Central and South East 
Scotland ’* was published in draft form 
two years ago. Now issued to the general 
public, amplified by numerous maps and 
diagrams, it stands out as a remarkable 
achievement. It is a work of planning 
in the fullest sense—* with physical plan- 
ning serving as only one of its instru- 
ments.” 

Forth and Tweed present a striking 
contrast. The Forth Valley area is on 
the threshold of a major industrial 
development, beginning with the ex- 
ploitation of the massive coal reserves 
of Fife and the Lothians. The Tweed 
basin and the Border counties are in im- 
minent danger—in the landward areas— 
of total depopulation. It is the merit 
of the Survey and Plan that its authors 
consider the latter issue to be even more 
urgent than the former. 

The present negotiations with the 
Argentine should have convinced even 
the most metropolitan of our economists 
that it is foolish to let a whole country- 
side go to waste. Sir Frank Mears has 
more lasting arguments, which must be 
read in full along with his proposals for 
attracting the people back to the valleys. 


THE NEW INDUSTRIAL 
COMMUNITIES 


A novel solution is worked out for the 
new communities which will grow up in 
the Forth industrial area. An increase 
of 200,000 people, spread over thirty 
years, is the maximum for which orderly 
development in the Forth Basin can be 
planned. How can this increase be sus- 
tained without damage to the life of the 
region? The orthodox solution—the 
creation of new towns, such as Glen- 
rothes in Fife—is by itself insufficient. 
Most good town sites are already occu- 
pied. It would be detrimental to set up 


*Reviewed on page 40. 
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new towns “on the English scale” (of 
50,000 people as suggested in the New 
Towns Act) in competition with the 
many small and well-established com- 
munities in the Lowland regions of Scot- 
land. There are other difficulties, such 
as land subsidence. “To meet these 
difficulties it is therefore submitted that 
the New Towns Act be applied to meet 
Scottish conditions ”, in such a way as to 
promote the well-being of groups of 
existing communities. 


This conception is applied in detail to 
the Fife and Lothian coalfields. A good 
example is that of the Dalkeith area. 
Dalkeith, East-houses, Newtongrange and 
Bonnyrigg are at present points on a 
circle with Newbattle Abbey as its centre. 
The plan here is, roughly speaking, to 
complete the circle round the green 
centre of Newbattle. It links past and 
future in a manner which well illustrates 
the historical sense inspiring the whole 
survey. The ancient Cistercian Abbey 
was once the centre of the life of the 
entire district. The modern mansion on 
its medieval foundations is now a resi- 
dential college of adult education and 
may in time resume its historic position. 


But the New Towns Act has still to be 
applied, or modified, in the manner sug- 
gested. At a_ recent discussion in a 
miners’ and colliery managers’ school in 
St. Andrews it was emphatically pointed 
out that the New Town of Glenrothes 
has facilities under the 1947 Act which 
at present the “constellation” of Ken- 
noway - Windygates - Buckhaven - Leven 
does not have. 


PLAN AND PERFORMANCE 


How is the regional design sketched 
by Sir Frank Mears to be put into 
effect? It has been prepared, as the 
title-page shows, for the Central and 
South East Scotland Regional Planning 
Advisory Committee. But that Com- 
mittee, like the Clyde Valley Committee, 
is no more. And the seventeen Local 
Planning Authorities who constituted the 
Committee are independently incapable 
of carrying out the most important re- 
quirements of the plan. The rural 
authorities are handicapped by limited 
resources. The main projects, such as 
the reclamation of the Tweed Basin, of 
the industrial waste land of the Slaman- 
nan plateau, and of the Vale of 
Menteith, cut across the boundaries of 
local government. Sir Frank Mears sug- 
gests that local authorities would be well 
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advised to form joint organisations for 
planning purposes. But the authorities 
concerned agreed in 1946—at least in 
principle—to the Tweed and Slamannan 
and Vale of Menteith proposals: yet 
nothing has been done. 


Here, as in so many other matters, the 
present structure of local government is 
on trial. And it is not responding well 
to the test. Here and there, as in Fife 
or in the city of Edinburgh, the tasks of 
internal planning are being tackled with 
vigour and imagination. But no county 
or city is apparently capable of giving or 
taking a lead in the matter of joint action 
on a big scale. 


Perhaps it is asking too much of them 
to expect voluntary co-operation. The 
solution may well turn out to be joint 
action initiated by St. Andrews House 
through regional development boards. 
with the local authorities co-operating to 
avoid the worse consequences of not 
coming in. 

The Scotsman goes further. ~ Even 
regional bodies might not be self- 
sufficient,” it points out. “There is no 
clear demarcation, for instance. between 
the Central and South-East Region and 
the Clyde Valley. Now that the South- 
East Report is finished, while those for 
the Clyde and the East-Central Regions 
will soon be published in final form, the 
time may be opportune for formulating 
a national plan, the lack of which has 
often been deplored by planners.” Sir 
William Whyte and his colleagues in 
this Association may well take heart. 
as a great planner did in the darkest days 
of the war, from the lines of Arthur 
Hugh Clough :: 


“Say not the struggle naught availeth. 
The labour and the wounds are vain. 

The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 


“For while the tired waves, 
breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks, and inlets 
making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main.” 


vainly 


BUT WESTWARD, LOOK ... 


The city of Glasgow, world-city and 
dynamic centre of the industry and com- 
merce of most of Scotland, has just 
organised an exhibition of “ Glasgow 
To-day and To-morrow,” which concen- 
trates attention on Glasgow’s central 
square mile. The proposals for the 
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clearing of the inner core, and the re- 
planning of the railway and road arteries 
of the city, are admirably suggested. But 
the relation of the inner core to the rest 
of Glasgow is barely touched upon, and 
the relation of Glasgow to the Clyde 
Valley and the rest of Scotland is 
ignored. 

The main trouble would appear to be 
the deadlock on the question of Glas- 
gow’s future population. The St. 
Andrews House pioneers, accepting the 
proposals of the Clyde Valley Report, 
envisage an eventual reduction of Glas- 
gow’s population by about a quarter. 
The Glasgow Corporation Plan aims at 
rehousing Glasgow’s million inhabitants 
within the city boundaries. The general 
public are hardly aware that the deadlock 
exists. 

The publication of the Clyde Valley 
Report, now long overdue, will no doubt 
produce a reasoned criticism by the Cor- 
poration of Glasgow and so stimulate an 
informed public discussion, out of which 
one hopes that there will eventually 
emerge such a solution as will enable 
us to finish our quotation from Clough : 


* And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the 


light. 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how 
slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is 
bright.” 





INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Town and Country Planning 
Association 


A WEEKLY INFORMATION 
BULLETIN IS NOW AVAILABLE 


Price 7/6 per annum 


The Bulletin gives up-to-the 
minute town planning, housing 
and architectural news and the 
sources from which the in- 
formation is obtained. A 
specimen copy of the Bulletin 
will be sent on application to 
the Association offices, 28, King 
Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C.2 
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Gardens in the 
Modern Landscape 


By Christopher Tunnard. — Archi- 
tectural Press. 18s. 6d. (Second 
Edition.) 


( cmumreewnie TUNNARD'S 
book has reappeared at a time when 
interest: in the subject is growing 
rapidly, and a wide public is awaiting 
its contents. It deserves, and will un- 
doubtedly receive, an eager response. 

This was the first book to discuss 
garden design in relation to modern 
architecture, and to state in vivid 
words the new approach to the sub- 
ject. The excellent historic introduc- 
tion leads on to the analysis of the 
origins of modern practice, and 
although we may not all agree with 
the * three methods which could pro- 
vide the necessary background for a 
modern technique,” the ideas put 
forward were stimulating and con- 
structive. 

If a criticism of this main thesis of 
the book can be made, it is against the 
assumption that the designer must dis- 
card tradition before he sets about 
evolving a new technique. Surely the 
correct order of events, if real creation 
is to be the outcome, is that the new 
technique should insist on being born: 
on its own merits it should be capable 
of displacing the outworn. Otherwise 
a disastrous vacuum may occur in the 
interval. Indeed, in the foreword to 
this new edition, Tunnard deplores 
some of the results of training students 
in a modern medium only, without 
providing the background of history 
and science, 


The main text of the second edition, 
says the author, is almost unchanged. 
There are, however, additions—two of 
which are important: the new fore- 
word, showing that in 1948 Tunnard 
would modify some of his 1938 views, 
and an excellent Postscript by Joseph 
Hudnut, Dean of Harvard University, 
which gives the latest and most recent 
view of the relationship between the 
modern house and garden. 

Must it be confessed that the older 
part of the book already seems dated? 
The author’s recantation—in the fore- 
word—of his “rather cursory esti- 
mate” of the nineteenth century is 
certainly characteristic of to-day: and 
his discovery that modernity — in 
itselfi—is no guarantee of sound 
esthetics is a proof of his own develop- 
ment. But these modifications scarcely 
suffice to bring the book into the 
heart of to-day’s real problems. 

That which is essentially new and 
modern in landscape design to-day is 
its potential power of influencing full- 
scale town planning and _ industriai 
development. That—if fully realised— 
might be the unique contribution to 
modern civilisation of this youngest of 
the arts. One must hope that Chris- 
topher Tunnard, with his wide experi- 
ence and stimulating ideas, will some 
day give us his views on this aspect in 
a new book : for in the present volume 
the revisions and additions are scaled 
down to the miniature rather than 
scaled up to the immense aspects of 
his art. 

BRENDA COLVIN. 


Approach to Architecture 


By Martin S. Briggs. Allen & Unwin 
Ltd. 6s. 


Me. MARTIN S. BRIGGS has 
written many books on architectural 
subjects, and the Approach to Archi- 
tecture sketches out a simple history 
from the Greeks to the present time. 
This is a colossal subject for a book 
of some 70 pages. It follows that it 
is written for those wanting a simple 
explanation of the development of 
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architecture throughout the ages. As 
the author says, it can only serve as 
an introduction, but it may inspire us 
to extend our knowledge. 

The first chapter attempts to de- 
scribe architecture. The author ex- 
plains that it is not only building, or 
even good building, or beautiful or 
romantic building, but building in- 
fused with imagination as well as with 
technical efficiency; it is the work of 
an artist and an expression of -his 
personality. 

The author explains how difficult it 
has become to forecast the future 
trend of architecture. Architecture 
had a setback during the war. Will 
it assume new forms when it gets into 
its stride again, through standardisa- 
tion, prefabrication and new substitute 
materials? Will a building become 
factory-made? The author thinks 
that, although war-time experience has 
led to many changes in the way of 
life and, therefore, in our building re- 
quirements, architecture will ultimately 
resume its 1939 position. He feels that 
our modern architecture is a process 
of evolution. 

The historical portion of the book 
traces English architecture from the 
Romans, who ruled our island for the 
first four centuries a.D., and shows 
that all our architecture is derived 
from this period. The book goes on 
to. describe the use of the “ Orders ” 
of architecture and illustrates their use 
by simple line drawings of actual 
buildings. 

The chapter on “ Design in Archi- 
tecture” points out that in the 
Victorian era, and even later, build- 
ings were designed in a “ style,” irre- 
spective of their use. Examples are 
given: an Egyptian tobacco factory, 
a Greek railway station facade, a 
Greek church, a Venetian Gothic 
bank, a Gothic hospital, and a brick 
factory chimney carefully copied from 
a marble bell tower of the fourteenth 
century in Florence—on the other 
hand, some of the latest experiments, 
unkindly named “ packing - case ” 
architecture, may forecast the shape 
of things to come. 
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A chapter explaining how building 
is done is useful; so few people realise 
what the putting up of a building 
actually entails. 

The first three chapters deal with the 
nature of architecture in general, and 
the following chapters enable us to 
apply these principles. One of these 
chapters deals with houses and flats, 
another with schools and municipal 
buildings, another with places of wor- 
ship and assembly, and the last chapter 
with industry, commerce and trans- 
port. 

The book is, perhaps, too ambitious, 
as the subjects cover almost the whole 
range of architecture. It is, however, 
clear and avoids technical phrase- 
ology. The arguments are simple and 
the examples suitably applied, and 
those seeking a short guide will find 
it enlightening. 

ARTHUR KENYON. 


Street Life in 
Medieval England 


By G. T. Salusbury. Pen-in-Haad 
Publishing Co., Oxford. (2nd edition, 
1948.) 8s. 6d. 


A FULL history of the factors that 
converge in modern planning has yet 
to be written. This little book, first 
issued in 1939, will be helpful in pick- 
ing up some of the strands. The 
author has collected facts from Eng- 
lish borough records from the thir- 
teenth to sixteenth centuries which 
show beginnings of the sort of regula- 
tions now systematised in planning 
and highway codes. Dates and refer- 
ences are carefully given; yet the book 
is delightfully readable. 

Traffic problems were already in 
evidence in the thirteenth century. 
Streets were narrow and badly paved. 
Their repair was originally a respon- 
sibility of the frontager up to the 
middle of the highway. Town 


authorities took care of market places 
and roads passing unoccupied front- 
Gradually they extended this 


tages. 
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function, levying a “ pavage”’ rate. 
Gradually, also, the prevention of en- 
croachments on the highway by 
buildings, stalls, temporary obstruc- 
tions and refuse was tightened up; in 
some form the “ building line ” must 
go back to the very beginnings of settle- 
ment. As towns became more crowded 
the ingenuity of the encroacher in- 
creased, as we may see in French cities 
to-day. When medieval builders were 
stopped from nibbling on the level, 
they nibbled the air above. They had 
to get permission, however. Cases 
were considered, not on by-law formu- 
le, but on merits. If a man built on 
or over the highway without a per- 
mit, he could be made to remove the 
structure at his own expense and with- 
out compensation. The profession of 
surveyor, or “ viewer,” seems to have 
emerged in handling this administra- 
tive process. 

A germ of the one-way street can 
perhaps be traced in the restriction of 
entry of traffic to towns by certain 
gates only. Bristol had a number of 
“no vehicular traffic ” streets as early 
as the fourteenth century. Also a “ no 
parking ” law for the horses of traders 
attending its street markets. Conges- 
tion was dealt by limiting the hours 
for markets to different times; a kind 
of “ staggering.” 

The speed limit goes back to the 
fourteenth century at least; in the City 
of London “no carter within the 
liberties shall drive his cart more 
quickly when it is unloaded than when 
it is loaded.” Penalty: a 40-pence fine 
or prison. In York horses had to be 
led to drink in the Ouse, for the 
safety of the children in the streets. 

As in ancient Rome, and doubtless 
far earlier, fire risks led to drastic 
regulations governing structure and 
height. In 1213 London ordered cer- 
tain wooden houses in Chepe to be 
removed. Mr. Salusbury does not 
mention any control of street widths, 
but there is evidence of consciousness 
of the necessity of a minimum in the 
change from the practice in medieval 
cities (Yarmouth in the seventeenth 
century had 140 “rows” averaging 
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six feet wide), to that in the towns and 
villages of America, Northern Ireland 
and other plantations of the succeed- 
ing age. 

The nuisance of smoke and fumes, 
of course, received a lot of attention 
towards the end of the medieval 
period. Noises seem to have been 
tolerated; except that one or two 
clerics, like the Bishop of Wells in the 
twelfth century, had markets removed 
from the neighbourhood of churches 
because they disturbed the wor- 
shippers. 

Flats for single women were cer- 
tainly not encouraged by the medieval 
authorities. On the contrary, Coventry 
in 1495 made all “ sole” women under 
40 give up living independently and 
take lodgings “with some honest 
person.” 

These are a few examples only of 
Mr. Salusbury’s wealth of interesting 
material. He deals also with the be- 
ginnings of piped water supplies, 
street cleaning and sanitation. And he 
describes well the machinery and per- 
sonnel for enforcing these paleo- 
planning ordinances. His book is ad- 
mirably indexed, and there is an 
excellent bibliography. 

| Fa) 


Building for the People 


By Richard Sheppard, F.R.1.B.A. 
Allen and Unwin. 18s. 


Mucu concern has been expressed 
in the architectural and building press 
at the extent to which the functions of 
housing and education have been 
placed in the hands of the local 
authorities. Apart from the question 
whether local authorities are suffi- 
ciently well equipped for shouldering 
the responsibilities thrust upon them, 
there remains doubt that the policy 
is even economically sound. It is, 
therefore, somewhat surprising that 
the author of this book, an architect, 
should accept this state of affairs as 
not only logical and inevitable, but 
wise. 

The book aims at providing a basic 
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knowledge of the conditions which 
underlie good design and successful 
buildings, and as such will prove of 
real interest to the general reader. To 
the more discerning mind, however, a 
good deal must be considered, to say 
the least, highly controversial. 

Reviewing the present position, and 
the condition of the building industry, 
Mr. Sheppard is prompted to the con- 
clusion that local authorities are in 
a better position to provide housing 
of the required standard, and in suffi- 
cient quantity. Much criticism is 
levelled at the building industry, and 
while most of it is unfortunately true, 
it would appear to represent only half 
the ‘story and the facts most suitable 
to the argument. 


The Ministry of Health’s housing 
returns, I suggest, indicate the superior 
capacity of private builders for get- 
ting .houses finished rapidly, while 
some of the best examples of plan- 
ning and housing in the twentieth 
century, such as Letchworth, Welwyn, 
Bournville and Somerdale, are the 
work of private enterprise. 


It is obviously desirable that what- 
ever scheme of rebuilding is adopted 
should have the effect of reducing the 
abnormally high costs prevailing at 
the moment. In this respect the pre- 
sent basis of subsidy cannot be re- 
garded as satisfactory. While it has 
stimulated production it has not re- 
duced building costs, nor is it likely 
to do so. There seems no practical 
alternative, it is declared, to the pre- 
sent form of subsidy if houses are to 
be let cheaply. 


Since there is evidence that the 


majority of people wish to own their - 


own homes, and that a great number 
are in a position to purchase now, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that 
building houses for sale, rather than 
for letting, could be considered partly 
a solution. It would certainly result 
in the saving of public funds by re- 
lieving local authority lists of those 
who do not require the subsidy. 


The possibilities of house purchase 
have been overlooked—or ignored. 
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Besides housing, schools, clinics, 
parks and health centres are discussed. 


In each case the principal factors, - 


physical, sociological, structural, etc., 
are clearly and methodically analysed 
against a background of recent de- 
velopments. The importance of well- 
designed surroundings, and_ the 
psychological effect of colour. in 
schools and hospitals-is indicated, and 
attention is drawn to the possibilities 
of prefabrication in schools. 


It is unfortunate that Mr. Sheppard 
should have committed himself deeply 
to a political policy so early in the 
book, and more unfortunate still that 
he should re-introduce the motive in 
his concluding chapter. 


“Local control must be retained at 
all costs,” he says. At what costs? 
At the cost of economy? Initiative? 
Experiment? Public funds? 


Whatever one’s political views, 
however, it must be admitted that the 
author has succeeded in presenting a 
great deal of information with con- 
siderable economy of words, and in a 
manner which can be easily under- 
stood. The book is illustrated with 
many fine photographs, and will be 
welcomed by many—particularly the 
Town Councillor and Local Govern- 
ment Official. S. N. MILLER. 


Town and Country Planning 
Law in Practice 


By F. A. Amies and W. A. Leach. 
Estates Gazette Ltd. 68s. 6d. 


‘Tan plump volume contains a vast 
amount of material which it might be 
convenient to have in bound form. 
Unfortunately its arrangement leaves 
much to be desired. One must sym- 
pathise with the compilers of law- 
books on planning at this moment. 
Circulars and statutory orders are 
pouring from H. M. Stationery Office 
at such a rate that completeness of 


coverage is an impossible ideal. Yet 
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(— ACHIEVEMENT ~ 


2 O have assisted so many to realise their ambition of home 
ownership is an achievement of which the Portman Building 
Society feels proud. For the man who owns the house in which 
he lives invariably endeavours to maintain it at its best, and to 
preserve the amenities of its immediate surroundings. 

If you are planning to buy a house, in town or country, 


write to the General Manager and Secretary for the Society’s 
booklet on house purchase and loans for homes. 


\ PPORTMAN' 


‘. 


PORTMAN 


Telephone : WELbeck 098! 


it should be possible in a work of this 
kind to indicate to the reader up to 
what date the documents go in each 
branch of the subject, and which (if 
any) are omitted as not of much im- 
portance to most users. . . . Sectional 
contents lists are tucked away in this 
book in such a way that it is very 
difficult to find what is in it and what 
is not. There is no index to the Acts 
and official papers, and the index to 
the descriptive part of the book re- 
veals gaps on trial. 


Research shows that the text of the 
1947 Act is given, and also the texts 
of nine other Acts relating to Plan- 
ning, including the two Land Acqui- 
sition Acts and the related Rules and 
Orders. Then there is a section en- 
titled “‘ Various Town Planning Circu- 
lars,” followed by another entitled 
“Various Orders and Regulations.” 
Finally there are the Forms and 
Memoranda of the Central Land 
Board from the first up to the State- 
ment as to Single Plot Owners. 


\ BUILDING SOCIETY, 
SSS 


SQUARE, 


WW HA AICA AD 


LONDON, \ 
ESTABLISHED ee 


The descriptive part of the book, 
which comes first, represents a great 
deal of hard work. So far as this is 
a legal annotation of the Acts and 
Orders, or of some of them, it is use- 
ful. But the first two chapters, on the 
Background of Planning and Prin- 
ciples of Planning, are insufficiently 
developed and should be omitted in 
later editions. They are too perfunc- 
tory a discussion of a subject of im- 
mense range and complexity, and the 
authors take sides on many very con- 
troversial issues without indicating 
that there are other views or weigh- 
ing all the considerations. Thus they 
weaken what might have been an ex- 
cellent law-book without bringing it 
into the text-book class. 


A Preliminary Supplement to this 
book (price 5s.) contains reasoned 
studies of “ Development: Meaning 
and Exemptions ” and “ Development 
Value,” some further official circulars, 
and a few “ Questions and Answers ” 
on the 1947 Act. 
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New Town for Old : 
The Peterlee Social Survey 


By Helen Rankin. Bureau of Current 
Affairs. 7d. 


Pereriee is a new application 
of the garden city idea. The town is 
not for big-city dispersal, but to gather 
into a good social unit a too-scattered 
populations. Some new industries are 
needed to forestall a decline in mining 
and to employ a small reserve of 
women. A “normal” quota of 
iniddle-class people is unlikely to 
come. The character of the new town 
may therefore be rather special. 

This pamphlet summarises a 1948 
survey of family composition, hous- 
ing standards, and journeys to work. 
Wisely limited and practical, the sur- 
vey tells the planners what it is im- 
portant to know of local habits and 
desires. These do not differ much 
from the norm of the nation. The 
comments of the writer, with one ex- 
ception, are respectful to the views of 
the people consulted. A good piece 
of work. 


The Principles of Planning Law 


By J. Charlesworth, LL.D. Stevens 
12s. 6d. 


ine first edition of this book was 
published by Dr. Charlesworth in 
1946, and the author has lost no time 
since the passing of the 1947 Planning 
Act in bringing his treatise up to 
date; and in doing so has produced a 
really worth while legal handbook, of 
pocketable size, which can be read 
and re-read to the great advantage of 
the fortunate possessor. 

Unlike most similar works, it can be 
taken up by any reader of average in- 
telligence and read from cover to 
cover without undue mental indiges- 
tion, and with immense profit. 

Written in straightforward prose 
are fifteen chapters covering practi- 
cally every aspect of the subject that 
is capable of treatment in a work of 
this character. 
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Sectional Model of a House by British Steel Houses Ltd 
DETAIL PERFECT SCALE MODELS 


Architectural Models built to scale by Bassett- 
Lowke are so “‘ detail perfect,’’ they reproduce 
the very atmosphere of the original and create 
an irresistible appeal to eye and mind. 

Your enquiries for any type of scale model— 
Interiors, Buildings, Town Planning Schemes 
etc., are cordially invited. 

We shall be pleased to send you our catalogue 
illustrating every type of model produced at 
our Works. Please quote ref. SM/TP. 


BASSETT-LOWKE, LTD. 
NORTHAMPTON 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: 112, High Holborn, W.C.! 
MANCHESTER: 28, Corporation Street 





A fair test of the quality of any 
work of reference of this kind is to 
look at the index, judge of its con- 
tent, and then to select an item of un- 
usual complexity. Turn next to the 
pages treating that item and if one 
finds there a clearer exposition of the 
topic than is to be found elsewhere in 
similar works, that book may well 
merit further analysis. Such is the 
case with The Principles of Planning 
Law, which deals lucidly with the 
broad principles, without in any way 
appearing to be less explicit on points 
of detail, and without losing accuracy. 

Throughout, references are given to 
the Sections of the Act from which 
the powers referred to derive, as well 
as to relevant case law. A Table of 
Statutes, of relevant Case Law and of 
Statutory Instruments, is given. 

I like this book, and commend it to 
anyone seeking a clear cut statement 
of the principal effects of current plan- 
ning law upon the interests and estate 
of the public at large. 

T. F. THOMSON. | 
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“ti l' YOU HAD visited a country branch of our forbears a century ago, 

in- 

the you would have found upon the counter a pair of spectacles and 

ae an ear trumpet. 

jn The spectacles were provided, of course, to assist the eyesight. 

= _ The ear trumpet was not for the use of the deaf. It would be handed 

ing to the customer by the cashier when he enquired about the state of 

ns his balance. He would then impart the information in a whisper that 

ints could not be overheard by other customers in the vicinity. 

q* We can well understand the frame of mind of our predecessor who 

ich’ devised these measures for the comfort of the bank’s customers and 
ll ‘ a ot ae 

ra the protection of their interests. Much of our own thinking is 

1 of directed to the same ends. 
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STANLEY 


PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 





THE 
“ ELTHAM” THEODOLITE 
Designed to meet the requirements of the Civil Engineer, 
Surveyor and Mining Engineer for a high-grade instru- 
ment giving a maximum portability together with at 
least 20 seconds accuracy. Both circles are totally 
enclosed. 
The “ STANLEY ” range includes everything for the 
SURVEYOR AND DRAUGHTSMAN. 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, PLANIMETERS, 
PANTAGRAPHS, INTEGRATORS, ‘‘ FULLER ”’ 
CALCULATORS, DRAFTING MACHINES, SURVEYING 
AND DRAWING OFFICE EQUIPMENT. 
* WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LEAFLETS 
; (T.C.P. 48) 


W. F. STANLEY & Co., Ltd. 





ALL Correspondence to Head Office and Works :— 
NEW ELTHAM =- 
Phone : ELTham 3836 Grams: 


13, Railway Approach, 
London Brid; e, London, S.E.1 
(Phone : HO 


SHOWROOMS : 
79/80, High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
(Phone : HOLborn 2684) 


LONDON, S.E.9 


“* Turnstile, Phone 
London.” 


52, Bothwell Street 
Glasgow, C.2 
Central 7130) 


BRANCHES : 


P 0871) (Phone : 








By 1. G. Lewis. Faber and Faber Ltd. 
12s. 6d. 


Tus is the book on Lawns, Greens 
and Playing Fields that the public has 


been waiting for. Every Planning 
Officer, Contractor and Landscape 
Architect will find it invaluable. The 
style is breezy, the information is all- 
embracing. Mr. Lewis not only shows 
the evil of many established practices; 
but also shows how the right methods 
save much money and enable Com- 
mittees to get their grounds ready 
without frustrating delay. The new 
strains of grass are much superior to 
the common commercial, as brussels 
sprouts and savoy are superior to the 
wild sea cabbage. The ideal fine grass 
with hundreds of side-shoots filtering 
underground is almost indestructible 
by foot or mower. One seedling will 
make a plant a yard across. Hence 


the most costly pedigree grasses 
actually cost less to sow. The amount 
usually specified for a tennis court 
is the most efficient amount for an 
acre. The problem of wear on cricket 
pitches and football grounds is shown 
to be soluble by proper cultivation, 
top-dressing and the right tough 
varieties. 


The use of charcoal, peat, marl, 
sand and compost in getting perfect 
surfaces is explained. Engineers are 
urged to perfect machines for the 
thrice-a-week brushing, raking and 
stimulating which fine grasses enjoy; 
and for spiking and _ top-dressing 
essential for an open resilient surface. 
The heavy roller and close mowing 
are rightly condemned. Fine grasses 
are shown to enjoy a very moderate 
diet of slow acting organics. The illus- 
trations, though few, are convincing 
and effective. This is the handbook 
for amateur, groundsman, and plan- 


ner alike. Hucu E. SEATON. 





